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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 








We offer you a choice of over 400 
volumes for this purpose. 


300ks adapted for every grade, in 
every subject, expertly made, reliable, 
interesting—no trash. 


Fairy tales, famous stories, dramatic 
readers, geographical and commercial 
readers, historical and biographical 
readers, nature books, patriotic and 
ethical readers. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
ratalogue, ‘‘Guide to Good Reading”; 
also for specific suggestions for differ- 
ent groups of books, for either ele- 
mentary or high school children:—col- 
lections ranging from $10 to $100. 





AMERICAN BOOk COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


—, 300 PIKE STREET 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


Richmond, Kentucky 


SECOND SEMESTER opens January 25, 1926 
MID-SEMESTER, March 29, 1926 


An institution with a record of twenty years’ successful service to 
Kentucky School Teachers. 3061 were enrolled last year. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE confers A. B. and B. S. Degrees in Fides 
cation and two certificatese-NORMAL SCHOOL grants three 


certificates. 


EXPENSES—$89.50 to $98.50 for one semester—-18 weeks. 
TUITION IS FREE. 


——a 


Eastern trains teachers for many types of special public 
teaching service. 


—————s 


For further information and Catalog write 


T. J. COATES, President 























BOOKS TO SOLVE YOUR PUZZLING PROBLEMS 
Wheat’s The Teaching of Reading 


A simple, concrete discussion of recent scientific research in reading by such 
men as Huey, Horn, Judd, and Gray. Catalogue price, $1.60. 


Hotchkiss’s The Project Method in Classroom Work 


An authority of wide experience tells what the project method is, how it 
works, and whither it is leading. Catalogue price, $1.48. 


Bennett’s School Efficiency 
A comprehensive, up-to-date scomnsanait of school management. Catalogue 
price, $1.48. 


Parker’s and Temple’s Unified Kindergarten and 
First-Grade Teaching 
A new book as authoritative and helpful as Parker’s ‘“‘Methods of Teaching 


in High Schools,” ‘‘General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools,” and 
“Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning.’’ Catalogue price, $2.20. 


GINN AND COMPANY __ 199 EAST GAY STREET, COLUMBUS 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 


By J. B. HoLioway, 
High School Supervisor 


The organization and administration of 
the high school must reveal an under- 
standing of and a familiarity with the 
“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion,” on the part of the principal of the 
school. These ‘‘Cardinal Principles’’ con- 


tain the real reasons for the existence of 
both junior and senior high schools. 


There have been and may possibly be 
now some schools organized in which a 
printed or written set of rules and regula- 
tions:are to be the criterion of conduct for 
the year. Such an organization precludes 
the possibility of student initiative or the 
exercise of the judgment of a single student 
or a group of students. What then should 
be the attitude of school officials? 


In the first place high school students 
know right from wrong; they know that 
each individual has very definite rights and 
privileges; they know that to meet with 
the approval of one’s fellows that these 
rights and privileges must be held inviclate. 
They instinctively follow a leader but that 
leadership must be just, fair and impartial. 
Therefore, the high school principal who is 
cognizant of these traits in young people 
will organize the high school on the basis 
“that one may conduct oneself as one’s 
desires may lead, provided, one does not 
interfere with the rights and privileges of 
another.”’ Such is the basis for one’s 
every-day conduct in the ordinary affairs 
of life. Such a basis for one’s daily 
existence leads to politeness, to deference 
for others, to gentility of character. 


In the second place school is life, as well 
as a preparation for life. Attention must 
be given to life now if it is to be worth one’s 
while tomorrow. Living one’s best now is 
excellent preparation for an acceptable life 
tomorrow. The “prude” of today becomes 
the “snob” of tomorrow. On the other 
hand the democratic youth of today 
becomes the leader of the _ intelligent 
citizens of tomorrow. 


In the third place the school is the home 
of these young people for at least six hours 
each day for one hundred and eighty days 
of the year. To feel at home one must 
feel free, unhampered and in a mood to 
enjoy the tasks one has to perform and the 
associations of the other members of the 
family. Such an attitude is not developed 
by rules and regulations but by a responsi- 
bility that each individual feels is his in 
the development of a spirit of ‘‘one for all 
and all for one.” 


If such are the guiding principles of high 
school organization do we not find at least 
three of the Cardinal Principles of second- 
ary education in actual operation? Namely, 
citizenship, ethical character and worthy 
home-membership. 


In the fourth place, if the school is so 
organized as to recognize the needs of the 
individual it will be impossible to neglect 
the first great need of all—Health. No 
one can become careless in the habits of 
life without endangering one’s health. To 
place one’s own health in jeopardy, in such 
a crowded community as a school, involves 
the health of others as well. In no place 
does cleanliness play such an important 
part in the health of the community as it 
does in the school. The organization must 
enforce a due regard for the common rules 
of sanitation. The disposal of waste must 
not endanger the health of the individual 
or the group. Health must not only be 
taught but its precepts lived by the 
members of a crowded community. 


In the fifth place the organization of the 
school must not only provide for a day’s 
work but must provide for leisure and rec- 
reation. Periods when one is not working 
do not have to be spent in complete 
idleness but in profitable enjoyment. The 
worthy use of leisure must not only be 
taught but the daily program of the school 
and of each individual should provide for 
periods of leisure properly enjoyed. The 
program of extra-curricular activities must 
supply this demand. High school training 
has done but little if it leaves its students 
willing to “‘loaf.’”” The organization of the 
school should eliminate waste of time and 
dissipation of effort and energy. 


An attempt has been made to point out 
the importance of the ‘‘Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education” in the organiza- 
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tion of a high school. It is believed that 
at least five of the seven “Cardinal 
Principles” may actually be demonstrated 
if the school is organized on a democratic 
basis. Such an organization is based on 
the assumption that the school is life, 
pointing the way to a fuller life. 


ORGANIZATION 


In the organization of a high school 
certain requirements must be met. These 
requirements may be considered as being 
two types—legal and extra-legal. 


The legal requirements originate in the 
law and in the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education. Only a few of 
the most important legal requirements will 
be discussed at this time. 


Who may attend high school? Any one 
who meets the entrance requirements of 
having completed the eighth grade. There 
is no age limit. One may come as early in 
life as one is prepared to enter. One may 
come as late in life as one feels a high school 
education will be profitable. There is no 
age limit in either direction. It is quite ev- 
ident that the law intends for every one to 
have the privilege of a secondary education. 


Who must maintain a high school? 
There are three administrative units in 
Kentucky that are required by law to 
maintain a four-year high school for the 
benefit of those living within their bound- 
aries. Namely, cities of the first, second, 
third and fourth classes; independent 
graded school districts; and the county. 
In case either of these administrative units 
do not care to maintain a high school, then 
its board of education must contract with 
another public high school for the instruc- 
tion of those who care to attend. In 
making such a contract a school: which is 
near enough to the homes of the pupils to 
make it available must be selected. It is 
folly and evasion for a board of education 
to contract for high school instruction in a 
high school twelve (12) or fifteen (15) miles 
from the homes of the pupils. It is 
clearly the intent of the law that ALL may 
have available a FREE high school. 


APPROVAL OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


Before money can be legally spent for 
the support of a high school such high 


school must be approved by the State 
Board of Education. The following points 
are of prime importance in organizing a 
school and presenting its organization for 
approval: 


1. Program of Studies—The proposed 
program of studies must be submitted to 
the State Board of Education and approved 
by them before the school can be considered 
legal. It is well for the principal of the 
school to secure a copy of the “‘Monograph 
on Kentucky High Schools’ and arrange a 
program of studies or a curriculum in 
keeping with the requirements found there. 
There are no arbitrary requirements laid 
down, but an attempt has been made to 
keep Kentucky high schools abreast of the 
times. 


2. Length of School Term—The mini- 
mum term for an approved school is eight 
(8) months, or thirty-two (32) weeks, or 
one hundred and sixty (160) school days, 
including legal holidays observed. Care 
should be taken not to consume time in 
organizing the school in the fall or to 
waste time in “getting ready’’ to close 
in the spring. An honest school term of 
one hundred and sixty days (160) days, 
including legal holidays actually observed 
should be given every community in the 
state. 


3. Reports—All reports required by the 
county superintendent or the State Depart- 
ment of Education should be made 
promptly by the principal or the proper 
official of the board of education. 


4. Equipment—The minimum equip- 
ment for a high school may be considered 
to be the following: 


a. A laboratory sufficient to perform at 
least 36 experiments (by the pupils) 
in each science taught. In addition 
there should be equipment sufficient 
for many demonstrations by the 
teacher for the benefit of all the class. 


A library of at least one hundred 
(100) volumes for the smallest school 
or an average of.ten (10) volumes 
per student for any school. (These 
figures do not include public docu- 
ments, duplicates or encyclopedias). 


_c. A study-hall-library and class rooms 
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comfortably seated and well lighted 
in which the school is conducted. 


5. Teachers—All teachers employed 
must meet minimum qualifications which 
are of two phases: 


a. One must hold a legal certificate to 
teach in high school. (See Chapter 
V, Monograph on Kentucky High 
Schools.) 


One must have completed at least 
two years of college work or its 
equivalent (64 semester hours or 
college credit.) , 


6. Records—Each high school of what- 
ever class should keep in a permanent 
form records of grades and attendance of 
all students who enroll. Ferm No. 1-A, 
loose-leaf system of records, or Form 


No. 2-A card system of records—should be 
purchased from the Central School Supply 
Company, in Louisville, and enstalled in 
those schools where there are no permanent 
record forms. 


ACCREDITED RELATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


There are three classes of accredited 
schools in the State: 


1. Those meeting certain minimum 
standards—Class B. 


2. Those meeting certain higher stand- 
ards—Class A. 


3. Those maintaining higher standards 
which meet the approval of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools—Class S. A. 


The requirements and standards for 
each of these classes are printed in the 
“Monograph on Kentucky High Schools,” 
and in the “State Educational Directory.”’ 
It is the duty of every principal to become 
thoroughly familiar with these standards 
and secure the highest rating possible for 
his school. 


The accredited relations of a_ school 
insure entrance into college for its gradu- 
ates, but more important than that it 
means that high standards of excellency 
must be maintained in equipment, in the 
qualifications of the teaching force and in 
the character of work done. The com- 


munity is doing its best rather than just 
meeting the minimum. Every first class 
school should be accredited. Is not that 
a splendid goal to set for the State? 


PROBLEMS OF THE HiGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL 


The reader’s attention is now called 
from objectives in education and legal 
and extra-legal requirements of high schools 
to a few of the ‘Problems of the High 
School Principal.’’ In a brief discussion 
one would best consider only a very limited 
number of problems. To be more definite 
it has been thought best to confine this 
discussion to two types of problems: 


1. Specific problems. 
2. General problems. 


Specific problems of the principal are 
those which require the personal attention 
of the principal and the solution of which 
bears directly upon the success and 
efficiency of the school. In this discussion 
it is our purpose to consider only three 
such problems: 


1. Organization. 
2. Administration. 
3. Supervision. 


ORGANIZATION 


To organize is to systematize. There is 
little chance for success in any business, 
unless its operations and procedures are 
properly systematized. There are always 
certain first things to do. These per- 
formed there are always certain next things 
to be done. It is the personal responsi- 
bility of the principal to know the order in 
which these things must be done. He is 
the personally responsible executive in 
charge. Upon his shoulders rests the task 
of producing an organization that operates 
smoothly. 


That organization which exhibits ex- 
amples of waste must soon be discarded. 
There must be substituted a system that 
conserves time, energy and effort. In a 
good school there must be no waste of 
time. Let the probable waste in the 
average high school be estimated. Suppose 
there is an eight-period day, organized on 
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the basis of 45 minutes in each period. It 
is planned to have 40 minutes in the clear 
for each recitation, allowing five minutes 
for the change of classes. Two minutes is 
sufficient time for the change of classes in 
any high school, say of 100 pupils. It 
follows, then, that each pupil will waste 
18 minutes daily, or the entire school will 
waste 1,800 minutes daily, or 30 hours. 
That is, the total time of five pupils will 
be wasted daily. One hesitates to calculate 
more because of the enormous loss which 
is apparent. Now, translate this loss of 
time into loss in money, and one finds that 
5 per cent, or that $5.00 of each $100.00 
spent is wasted just because a principal 
feels that five minutes should be consumed 
in the change of classes. If the organiza- 
tion of the school is the personal responsi- 
bility of the principal, then, this loss of 
time and the resultant loss of money— 
the communities money—is also the 
personal responsibility of the principal. 
Is it not a serious matter? 


A smooth working organization—an 
organization from which waste is elimi- 
nated—is based upon the principle of well 
planned work. Every one in the school 
from the principal to the youngest fresh- 
man should have a very definite plan to 
follow. Planning eliminates worry, poor 
work, idleness, carelessness and to a 
surprising degree, the problem of discipline. 
If one is not convinced try definite planning 
for one month. The teacher who cares to 
be successful will keep planning. 


ADMINISTRATION 


After the organization is set up, one can 
not expect that it will run automatically. 
There will be ‘‘trouble;’’ new adjustments 
to be made; pupils must be made to under- 
stand; parents must be instructed; in fact 
the entire community must understand 
well enough to make adjustments to the 
working of the school organizations. All 
these phases of school organization and 
administration call for leadership on the 
part of the high school principal. He 
becomes personally responsible for the 
operation of the organization which he has 
set up. He should carefully build his 
organization so that co-ordination of the 
different elements that constitute the school 
is evident. He is personally responsible 


for the continued co-ordination of the 
various constituent elements of the school. 


Contacts must be made with community 
organizations—luncheon clubs, local library, 
churches, women’s clubs, lodges, local 
press, etc., correct information must be 
compiled and made available to these 
organizations. It may be done orally or 
in printed form, in any event it is the task 
of the principal. He is the responsible 
individual who must account to the 
community for the expenditures which are 
made from community funds. He must 
know that the school is producing a 
citizenship commensurate with a reasonable 
income based upon the expenditures (in- 
vestments) made by the community. Such 
administrative duties call for vision and 
foresight. The principal must have a 
“bird’s eye view” rather than a ‘‘woman’s 
eye view” of his task. He must not lose 
sight of his personal responsibility. 


SUPERVISION 


Through the proper administration of 
the school the principal attacks a third of 
the specific problems which confront him— 
Supervision. Divide the word into two 
parts if you will, “Super,” ‘‘vision.” A 
higher, a greater, a more comprehensive 
vision. A vision which can be imparted, 
which inspires, which leads, which points 
the way for others to follow. Through 
supervision the good teacher must be 
inspired to try new methods, arrange new 
content material and develop newer and 
more effective technique. Through super- 
vision the poor teacher will become a 
better one and the beginning teacher will 
be directed away from the pitfalls, habits 
and negligence which develop poor rather 
than good teaching. Supervision must 
bring to the staff new ideas, new plans, new 
purposes and new enthusiasm. It must 
unify the work of the entire system. It 
must give purpose to all the work done by 
all the teaching staff. 


Supervision must account for the in 
dividual pupil. Not only the failure o 
the teacher but in so many cases the 
failure of the pupil may be avoided through 
adequate supervision. Supervision will set 
a task for each pupil commensurate with 
his ability. It will adapt content to the 
capacity of the student. It will make of 
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the school a place where each may work 
according to his own desires, at the task 
which holds most for his advancement and 
in the manner best suited to the develop- 
ment of the talents given him. 


Supervision sets goals for both teachers 
and students. It will standardize the work 
of the school, and establish minimum 
accomplishment for all those engaged in 
either teaching or learning. It will chal- 


lenge the administrator to produce the 
greatest possible results with the least 
possible effort and investment. 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


One of the general problems of the 
principal is to keep himself well informed 
regarding current developments and current 
practices in secondary education. This 
problem can be solved only by continuous 
reading and study. The principal must 
know the character and trend of high 
school development in his state. This 
study must be pursued far enough to 
acquaint one with the development of 
secondary education in the United States. 
Trends in costs, trends in curriculum 
making, trends in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, trends in administration, trends in 
technique of teaching and other develop- 
ments must be studied by the principal 
and must be known by him, if he is to 
administer his school in keeping with pro- 
gress. One can get this knowledge only 
by reading the latest books on the subject 
and by a careful reading of current 
magazines. References should be made to 
the bibliography at the close of this 
discussion for materials for study. 


The general problem of most importance 
to the principal is the “social problem”’ of 
the high school. That school which dces 
nothing except to drill its students in the 
academic subjects of the curriculum falls 
far short of the real purpose of the school. 
Young people are gregarious by nature. 
They will associate together someway, 
somewhere a considerable part of their 
leisure time. Shall the school attempt to 
supervise or direct this association or shall 
it be left to the desires of the students 
themselves? One says it is the function 
of the home. Another, which is perhaps 
true, says it is a function of the home and 
school combined. 


Let the theory, that the school must at 
least assist in providing a social life for the 
pupils, be accepted. What shall be done 
by the school? 


First, there is the problem of advise and 
counsel or guidance. This is clearly the 
function of the school. It may be pro- 
vided in one of four ways: 


1. By appointing a lady member of the 
faculty as dean of girls and a 
gentlemen member of the faculty as 
dean of boys. 


By -appointing a member of the 
faculty as advisor to each of the 
classes—first year, second year, third 
year, and fourth year. 


By appointing home room teachers 
as advisors. 


By appointing faculty advisors for 
groups other than those designated 
above. 


It would be the duty of these advisors to 
counsel the students for whom they are 
responsible regarding the program of 
studies, club activities, social activities and 
usages and finally those problems which 
are purely personal. The advisor should 
ever keep faith and counsel with the 
students. Confidences broken may mean 
bitter disappointment on the part of the 
student. At all hazards the advisor ‘‘must 
not tell.’’ It is quite likely that plan 
number one above may prove to be best 
in the school of 75 and above. In smaller 
schools it is quite likely that the principal 
alone should be the advisor to all students. 
He may be assisted on certain’ occasions 
by other members of the faculty. 


Second, the problem of club activities 
must claim attention of the school. Clubs 
in the highschool may be divided into two 
groups: 


1. Those claiming the attention of the 
entire school. 


a. Athletics and physical education. 
b. Pupil government. 
c. Class organizations. 


2. Those claiming the attention of 
special groups of students. 


a. Honor societies. 
b. History club. 
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English club. 

Latin club. 

Kodak club. 

Bird club. 

Agriculture club. 
Home Economics club. 
Booster’s club. 

School publications. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


A large enough number of clubs should 
be organized to give each student an 
opportunity to interest himself in at least 
one club claiming the attention of all 
students and one or two clubs claiming the 
attention of special groups of students. It 
is claimed by some that a maximum of 
three clubs should be allowed each student 
with a minimum of one required. 


Ro reso A a0 


The time at which these activities shall 
take place becomes a problem at times. It 
is suggested that the school day be divided 
into eight periods of forty-five (45) minutes 
each—this division just makes the legal 
day of six hours—that one period per day 
be devoted to assembly and extra-curri- 
cular activities. Such a division of time 
will meet the approval of the Department 
of Education. Seven periods per day are 
left for regular academic classes, which in 
most cases will prove to be ample time. 


The number of clubs and special work 
to be done in club work must be determined 
by the desires and inclinations of the 
students in each school. The faculty in 
consultation with the students will deter- 
mine what special activities shall be in the 
school. 


It has not been the object of this dis- 
cussion to elaborate upon all the problems 
of organization and administration. It is 
hoped that this short discussion together 
with the study of some of the bibliography 
attached one may be in a position to serve 
better. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY—HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Bulletins of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


1. Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
1918, No. 35. 

z. Teaching of Community Civics—1915, No. 35. 

3. The Social Studies in Secondary Education— 
1916, No. 28. 


Reorganization of English in the Secondary 
Schools—1917, No. 2. 

Music in Secondary Schools—1917, No. 49. 
Physical Education in Secondary Schools— 
1917, No. 50. 

Moral Values in Secondary Education— 
1917, No. 51. 

Vocational a in Secondary Schools— 
1918, No. 1 

Business Education in Secondary Schools— 
1919, No. 3 

The Problem of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education—1920, No. 1. 

Reorganization of Science in Secondary 
Schools—1920, No. 26. 

Reorganization of Home Economics—1922, 
No. 5 

High School Buildings and Grounds—1922, 
No. 23. 


Books 


Bobbitt—The Curriculum—Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 

Bobbitt—How to Make a Curriculum— 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Briggs—The Junior High School—Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Charters—Curriculum Construction—Mac- 
millian Company, Chicago. 

Davis—Junior High School Education— 
World Book Company, Chicago. 
Inglis—Principles of Secondary Education— 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Johnson—Administration and Supervision of 
the High School—Ginn & Company. 
Killpatrick—Foundations of Method—Mac- 
millian. 

Parker—Methods of Teaching in High 
Schools—Ginn & Company. 
Pringle—Adolesence and High School Prob- 
lems—D. C. Heath, Chicago. 
Foster—Extra-Curricular Activities—Johnson 
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MAGAZINES 
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Chicago, $2.00. 

Journal of Educational Psychology—Warwick 
and York, $4.00. 

English Journal—University of Chicago, $3.00 
General Science Quarterly—W. G. Whitman, 
Salem, Mass, $1.50 

Historical Outlook—McKinley Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $2.00. 

Journal of Geography—New York, $2.00. 
Journal of Educational Research—Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., $4.00. 
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HIGH SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, 
LIBRARY AND TEACHING 
DEVICES 


By ALCIE KINSLOW 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education 


The theme of all educational meetings 
today is, ‘changed curricula, changed 
course of study.’ This topic is discussed 
at conferences, and when two individuals 
interested in school work get together they 
are talking the same thought; all showing 
that we are in a stage of progression. New 
purposes are being felt, new methods tried 
out, elimination and enrichment being 
sought in courses, everything is in a stage 
of reorganization. ‘“‘This reorganization is 
being encouraged and aided from all sides, 
the educational philosopher is helping us 
establish our ideals, sociologist are ques- 
tioning the validity and worth-whileness of 
our subject matter and helping us change 
our curriculum; the psychologist is question- 
ing our methods and giving constructive 
suggestions as to how to proceed. The 
general public stands on and applauds or 
decries results as never before, and even 
the pupils themselves are clamouring for a 
voice in school affairs; all of which makes 
the teacher, principal and superintendent 
conscious that there is great need for 
weighing and evaluating all theories and 
opinions, and for putting reconstructed 
conceptions in practice.” 


The great result of this reorganization and 
reconstruction in education is the tremen- 
dous stress that is put on aims and objec- 
tives. In this extremely complicated 
educational scheme that we have evolved 
thruout the history of education, a great 
need is found for weighing and evaluating 
everything, and only those things can 
’ stand. which prove themselves to be con- 
tributing to the needs of society and lives. 
The school can no longer determine its 
aims and work by focusing its attention on 
itself, but must look on the outside world 
and determine its relation. We must 
realize that pupils are within school walls 
not for the school’s sake but for the purpose 
of having those experiences which equip 
them for life outside of school. Preparation 
for life implies participation in life and the 


child must be given the opportunity of some 
of life’s experiences during the hours he is 
in school, otherwise it cannot be taken for 
granted that he will have the necessary 
preparation. j 


It was a thorough study of this recon- 
struction in education that prompted the 
Commission on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education to summarize their study by 
their report entitled ‘‘Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education”, and set upseven ob- 
jectives as the principles underlying all sec- 
ondary education and educational methods. 
In this reorganization, science and laborato- 
ry courses have grown and developed with 
increasing favor. Every course that is 
taught, seen in its real sense, is a laboratory 
course, and every class room used in its 
real sense is a laboratory. I am speaking, 
however, at present of the popular opinion 
of laboratory courses as those which have 
distinct individual laboratory work. Science 
and similar type courses have stood because 
it is believed such instruction is valuable 
in the realization of educational objectives. 
If you are in doubt about their being of 
such value, I should like for you to read the 
thought of some of our leading educators, 
such as Clement, Bobbitt, Cox, Snedden, 
Charters, Meriam, and the report of the 
committee on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education, before making up your mind 
entirely. From the fact that such instruc- 
tion is found in almost every high school 
shows that it has stood as essential. 


The history of the teaching of any courses 
may be read best by studying the text 


books and laboratories. In order that 
secondary science courses meet the fullest 
needs of the purposes which have kept them 
in the curriculum they have had to be re- 


-organized and are still in stage of recon- 


struction away from specialized science 
for science sake into a functioning and 
problem-solving course. The modern 
science instructor is not seeing science 
instruction thru eyes of the specialist who 
sees only technique and facts, but instead 
from a more general educational viewpoint 
that it is an activity,as Bobbitt says, it is 
doing what men and women do naturally, 
only doing it better. It seems better to 
think of science as an active and living 
experience rather than a dead thing about 
which we only seek informational facts, 
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Many high school subjects have always 
needed experimentation and practical work, 
but in view of modern aims more than ever, 
laboratory processes belong to methods 
of teaching. The development of the 
laboratory goes hand in hand with appre- 
ciation for first hand knowledge We have 
tried too largely to give information and 
facts instead of trying to make our courses 
serve as human activity, by causing one to 
see and observe his environment, and as a 
guide to practical and purposeful activities. 


Practical work is a vital part of high 
school teaching. High school students as 
a whole do not care a great deal for science 
as well as many other subjects, unless they 
can see that it is practical. The visual 
appeals to them tremendously. The actual 
handling of apparatus means much more 
than studying a diagram from blackboard 
or well illustrated text book. 


It is just as important for pupils to do 
as well as to know, and the objectives of 
modern education demand equipment— 
equipment that is chosen with the same care 
of evaluation based on fundamental prin- 
ciples as the subject matter itself was 
chosen. There has been a most astonish- 
ing development in the investment in 
material equipment. The old type of 
school is passing with the old type of 
schooling. They must go hand in hand. 
It is absolutely inpossible for one to 
advance without the other. 


With the old formal type of teaching and 
narrow curriculum that existed, the old 
fashioned building with its recitation 
bench, the writing desk along the wall for 
older students, no blackboard, and few 
books, did: not seem insufficient. With the 


passing of that old formal school and the. 


introduction of the modern with its vast 
number of subjects, freer methods of 
instruction, and closer relationship between 
school and community life, material changes 
must come also. 


“A poor workman is inclined to hold his 
tools responsible for his inefficiency.” Be 
that as it may. Equipment should be 
chosen with extreme care and consideration 
of the suitability to the work to be accomp- 
lished if studies are to be most effective. 


Sciences may be installed in schools with 
very meager equipment at the beginning, 


providing that is the only possible entering 
wedge. It is thought by some that the 
theory of a subject may be taught with 
simple demonstrations when equipment 
is not possible. But high school students 
do not like theory, and this dces not 
provide opportunity for worthwhile criti- 
cism and discussion. Satisfactory results, 
in view of demands of education, are 
impossible because the application and 
principle are too remote when the child 
is not able to experience the application 
himself. 


In some sciences it is thought by some 
that only such phases may be taught as 
can be taught with no equipment. Again, 
in view of modern educational demands it 
should be put on sounder basis. 


The best policy for any subject is to 
establish laboratories which furnish ade- 
quate equipment for using the best methods 
to develop those aims and objectives of the 
subject which have been placed in the 
curriculum only because it is vital in the 
realization of our educational objectives. 
This does not mean that the laboratory 
must be equipped with elaborate, expensive 
or ornamental furniture. One may be an 
expensive and attractive laboratory and be 
as poorly equipped as some inexpensive 
room which proclaims scantiness and 
barrenness at first sight. Unless the 
equipment has been chosen on the basis of 
usefulness and service with some definite 
aim in view, it would better not exist. It is 
true the use of all types of equipment lies 
in the ability of teacher, for a laboratory 
supplied with most adequate equipment 
will prove valueless in hands of time-serving 
teacher who fails to relate work to lives 
of pupils. 


Laboratory furniture is expensive, and 
while funds available for expenditures is 
one of the underlying principles in deter- 
mining equipment and is the one most 
often which furnishes the guide, it is by 
far not the most important one. I believe 
that the foremost principle in the selection 
of any tool, piece of furniture, apparatus, 
etc., for any course should be, what is it 
used for, what is the aim of the work for 
which it is used, and how does it contribute 
to that aim. When this is established the 
article has a place and a right in a school. 
A use for every articles and that use a 
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worthy one should be the slogan of every 
one interested in selecting equipment of any 
type whether it be science, art, English or 
any subject. Useful equipment is econo- 
mical equipment, not only for the practical 
use it serves but also for care it will receive. 
Students have no care and sense of protec- 
tion for the apparatus that they have 
never seen used and don’t know anything 
about. Laboratories exist for the purpose 
of giving pupils first hand contact with 
tools and materials. Tools and materials 
must be chosen with this in mind. 


Some teachers select equipment on the 
basis of a given sum of money, the greatest 
number of articles for that amount is 
economical, and proceed to turn thru a 
catalogue until the greatest number which 
will balance the sum has been listed. 


Others remember some piece of apparatus 
which they enjoyed using in college or one 
which they have seen in all college labora- 
tories, and think it must be purchased if 
the high school laboratory is well-equipped. 


Some rooms show the results of a teacher 


with a pet hobby, who when called on to 
help with organization and equipment, 
jumps at the chance to put it in, disregard- 
ing laws of practicability and economy. 


Others believe when they have a room 
full of showy apparatus to display to in- 
spectors, supervisors, and visitors, (and 
often visitors are the only people who ever 
see it) that they have fulfilled the needs 
of a well-equipped school. 


A general policy in too many schools 
is for equipment to be placed by architects 
and salesmen without an understanding 
of the local needs. 


All of these methods and many others 
with just false standards are being prac- 
ticed in ourown State. Is there any wonder 
that school boards are saying there is no 
money available for laboratory equipment, 
or that there has been enough money spent 
on useless material to maintain the school 
for a long period? When one stops to 
consider he cannot disagree with the 
attitude. 


Again, I repeat that the one big standard 
underlying the choice of any article is its 


use in relation to the objective and method 
of the course and its practicability to the 
community which it serves. 


When a list of equipment is made out on 
such basis, there are few boards and com- 
munities which do not have some money 
to put into such equipment. 


In every school where equipment is being 
selected the courses should be analyzed 
and methods and experiments determined. 
This should become the foundation for a 
complete list of apparatus and equipment 
which are necessary in a full realization of 
the best methods of teaching such course. 
From this list should be selected the things 
which are most vitally essential for the first 
purchases, and the others classified in the 
order in which they contribute to better 
methods of instruction and bought in that 
order. Few departments can start com- 
plete at beginning. This list which meets 
the needs of the school it serves means 
more than any which could be obtained 
from the State Department or some other 
source. After the amount of equipment 
needed has been determined there are 
other points to consider before purchas- 
ing. 


The amount of funds available for ex- 
penditure is a big item. There is no 
question but that the desirable is not 
within the reach of many schools in our 
State. This again means evaluation and 
weighing to find that which is most needed 
and whoseexistence has most justification. 
The fact that we can’t have all we need 
should mean that we should have nothing 
that we don’t need. Too often the teacher 
and principal takes the point too much 
for granted in regard to limited funds. 
“There is no virtue in the teacher who 
winks an eye at inconveniences and lack of 
equipment providing there are available 
funds for improvement of conditions.” 
The resourceful teacher not only can 
devise equipment and means of using sub- 
stitute equipment, but can also get the 
community interested in getting it— 
another good connecting link between 
schooland community. There is a splendid 
sense of pride and protection on the part of 
community for those things they raised 
money to buy. They want to see that 
that material is used as well asto see that 
it is protected. In any community there 
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aremany ways for the wide-awake teacher 
to obtain money for necessary equipment. 


Another point in selection is to what 
extent can there be co-operation in use of 
equipment by various courses. In the 
average school it is unwise to duplicate 
apparatus, maps, charts, etc. The number 
of students an object will serve is a selling 
point of any object. 


Construction and durability are no small 
things to consider. Quality of construc- 
tion, beauty of design, and sanitation are 
points which belong to the selection of any 
tool or piece of furniture or apparatus. 


The manufacturing of school furniture 
and equipment is a specialized job, and has 
developed extremely during thelast century. 
Manufacturers have carried on continuous 
series of study, research and experimenta- 
tion, all for purpose of determining methods 
that will produce the following character- 
istics in equipment: 


Comfortable, 
Convenient and compact, 
Sanitary, 
Able to withstand hard usage— 
insure against swelling, warping, 
cracking, etc. 
Good joints—gluing, etc. 
(6) Fire and chemical proof finishes. 


School equipment has gone thru such 
steady revision with tastes and demands 
of purchaser that it has reached more 
nearly a period of standardization. 


For some types of furniture local building 
may be an economical scheme. A large 
percentage of money can be saved if this 
can be done properly. 


Some educators doubt the economy of 
locally built furniture on the ground that it 
is not satisfactory in durability, design and 
workmanship or material. Studies and 
surveys show that for most types, home- 
made furniture is disappearing rapidly and 
being replaced by factory made. 


Agriculture and Home Economics furni- 
ture especially may be built locally with a 
great saving in expenditure. This is more 
nearly the type of home furniture and 
equipment and varies more with local and 
individual problems. It is often hard to 
find a commerical type of Home Economics 


furniture that is adapted to practical home 
problems. In any case where furniture is 
built locally it should be planned by one 
who knows and understands its purposes. 
It should be determined also that the 
builder has skill in construction and design, 
as well as knowledge, choice of wood and 
methods of finishes. 


There are two types of laboratories to 
consider for any subject, the laboratory 
which is made from a classroom in an old 
building which was built without considera- 
tion of laboratories and the laboratories 
in the new buildings being constructed at 
the present day. The underlying princi- 
ples in selection of equipment are the same 
for both. In old buildings which will be 
replaced in a few years many inconven- 
iences may be expected, many temporary 
makeshifts far from ideal may be tolerated. 


In the new building temporary make- 
shifts are intolerable. This does not mean 
that incompleteness is not essential. No one 
would expect a laboratory to spring up full 
grown over night. There should be a com- 
plete scheme or plan based on sound 
scientific standards and every move should 
be toward the realization of that plan or 
ideal. This necessitates planning from the 
very beginning of building plans. It can- 
not be expected that the building be com- 
pleted and some room taken for laboratory. 


The laboratory room should be planned 
with the idea of convenience, size, arrange- 
ment, lighting, plumbing, placing of furni- 


ture, and storage. The location of any 
room is extremely important. It has a 
great deal to do with the attitude of the 
pupils toward the subject. Too often, 
laboratories are placed in the basement 
which is often a dark, dirty, stuffy, hole 
without walls, ceiling and floors finished. 
It is no wonder that pupils come to some 
laboratory classes reluctantly and hurry 
away. The idea of basement laboratories 
grew from the practice in old buildings. 
Laboratories were not added until recently, 
and the only available space in many old 
buildings was basement space, and rather 
than not put in necessary laboratory work 
that space was used. No explanation 
which may be offered, however, gives excuse 
for having these rooms which are far from 
ideal, at best not finished attractively and 
comfortably, and made as_ cheery as pos- 
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sible. Neither does it excuse the new build- 
ing which is being built now, for having 
classrooms under the ground. 


Perhaps in no subject does the location 
play a a more psychological part than in 
Home Economics. The subject whose 
major aims should be to develop home 
ideals, standards, etc., needs to have as 
nearly as possible home surroundings 
cheerful and comfortable. It is often in 
the home economics laboratories where the 
girl from some home receives her entire 
training for standards. That department 
is often responsible for shaping the ideals 
and attitudes of wives and mothers. It is 
important that the room and equipment 
be well selected in order to give the best 
type of home atmosphere possible. 


Basement causes waste of much appara- 
tus and equipment due to rusting, warping 
and corroding. All of this planning requires 
co-operation of knowledge and _ training. 
It requires those who know and understand 
to plan. This means that it should not be 
left alone to school boards and architects. 
The superintendent, the principal and 
teachers of subjects, all need to plan. 
There is too often timidity on the part of 
teachers not wanting to share responsi- 
bility. Remember, books can be changed, 
outlines revised, but buildings last the 
children of the community you are serving, 
many years, and it is an opportunity as 
well as a responsibility to help put it on 
the right basis. 


Not many books have been written on 
the subject of equipment, but there are 
many sources of information and help that 
one can get; books written by authorities, 
help from colleges, departments, State 
Departments of Education, visits to other 
schools that are equipped, and discussions 
on problems they are having. Manufactur- 
ing firms send out salesmen and helpers 
from their planning departments. 


It is essential that one familiarize him- 
self with as much source information as 
possible in order to have something sound 
upon which to base his opinions and 
decisions. 


Many phases of high school studies 
demand illustrated material in form of 
charts, exhibits, etc., rather than organized 
equipment for practical work. Still other 


phases are made much richer and meaning- 
ful with both equipment and charts, 
exhibits, etc., the value of illustrative 
material cannot be overestimated. 


Psychologists tell us that high school 
students as well as the elementary students 
are eye-minded. There are endless oppor- 
tunities for collecting materials which are 
both valuable and useful, and there is no 
excuse for the teacher of anv subject 
following only the text book without en- 
riching and broadening it. Much material 
can be obtained free, and many devices 
may be improvised by the resourceful 
teacher. 


We are aware of the abundance of worth- 
less and useless material that is continually 
before the educators. The real art and 
skill of teachers will lie in selection of 
material which is really valuable. 


It is easy for desks, supply cupboards, 
etc., to be filled with dead timber. It is 
important to know when to retain and 
when to discard. That which is not of 
value in the enriching of the discussion at 
hand should by all means be discarded. 
Care must also be taken in using material 
put out by commercial concerns that it is 
not misleading, and does not seem to 
advertize. For this reason, charts and 
exhibits of similar type from different 
concerns should be used. To be of most 
value, pictures, charts, etc., should be 
kept on open display only during the time 
they are actually being used and long 
enough afterwards to allow careful inspec- 
tion. The old adage ‘‘familiarity breeds 
contempt”’ rings true in the case of labora- 
tory or room hung full of illustrative ma- 
terial and charts which are not related to 
the subject being discussed. 


A special cabinet, if possible, should be 
provided for storage of material; in every 
school there are boys who could build a 


storage case. This may have part glass 
partition for those exhibits which are 
especially attractive and educational kept 
on exhibit. It is economy of time to keep 
all charts and material labelled and 
classified. 


Many posters, charts, etc., may be made 
by children, and many by teachers which 
will make better teaching methods possible. 
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What the laboratory is to the science 
department so the library is to the whole 
school. We find many schools spending 
hundreds of dollars to equip laboratories 
and only a few dollars for libraries which 
are used by the whole school instead of 
small groups. With the broadening and 
changing of methods of teaching, it is no 
longer possible to meet the needs and 
demands of modern education without 
books. Pupils as well as teachers are no 
longer willing to follow the lines of text 
books. Time was when bare facts were 
learned from assigned lessons in books. 
Today, pupils must select, compare, evalu- 
ate facts and form judgements. To ac- 
complish this, every high school pupil 
should have access to and instruction in 
use of library. 


The service of the library to the school 
is an invaluable one. Miss Wilson has 
said: ‘As an aid in providing equal 
opportunity for all students in preparing 
boys and girls leaving high school, either 
to take hold of life in some practical way 
or to go on to college, the library is un- 
equalled.” “The teacher finds assistance 
not only in teaching school subjects but 
in developing possibilities of boys and 
girls.” 


A good library will provide a good 
collection of books, charts, exhibits, and 
illustrative material on all subjects. It 
must be kept balanced and the one in 
charge must see that all departments are 
helped and not all the available funds 
spent on a few departments. This mater- 
ial and supplementary material should be 
carefully selected as to meet the needs of 
both teachers and pupils. In other words, 
the library is the workshop of the entire 
school. Not only is it a place for work, 
but there is no other part of the school 
that contributes more to cultivation of 
tastes of the entire school. Thru the 
library, its contents, surroundings, etc., the 
school has an opportunity to give material 
help and encourage reading which will lend 
culture and establish ideals and habits. 
In order to realize the objectives of modern 
education, sources of information are 
essential. 


Every book and part of the library 
should be chosen with the same standards 
and underlying selection principles as the 


regular school equipment. It is just as 
important that every book have a place on 
the library shelf only because it contri- 
butes to some aim and objective of some 
part of the school, as it does for every too 
in the laboratory. Too often one finds 
in a school library many books left by the 
death of someone in the community or 
some donated by someone in the community 
who is giving them only to get rid of them. 
Unless these books have some value either 
for use or for some particular historical 
entertainment (and then they should not be 
kept on the regular shelf), they should be 
discarded. 


Pupils should have training in care of 
books and the use of libraries. Every pu- 
pil should learn to use and appreciate 
books. 


The material organization and equipp- 
ing is essential to a library. The American 
Library Association sets up the following 
standards as minimum for high school 
library. 


1. Appropriate housing and equipment. 
2. Professionally-trained librarian. 


3. Scientific selection of books, proper 
classification, cataloging, and estab- 
lishing of serviceable loan system. 


Library instruction on use of books. 


Adequate annual appropriation. 


6. Trained librarians as state supervisor 
of school libraries. 


The library should be planned from the 
beginning of the building plans, but a room 
may be taken from a building which is 
already established. Much care should 
be spent on the location and lighting of the 
room. It should, if possible, be a separate 
room and should be centrally located in 
order to be accessible to all students. 
Lighting is the most important feature. 
Artificial lighting should be indirect and 
all furniture and decoration should be of a 
type not to absorb light. It is important 
to conserve as much wall space as possible 
for shelves. It has been recommended 
that the seating space be large enough to 
accomodate 5 to 10 per cent of the total 
daily attendance at one time. There 
should be sufficient apparatus and supply 
to maintain efficient standards. 
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Books require money, and the mainte- 
nance should not depend on _ incidental 
sources, but it is important that there be a 
definite part of every school budget for 
annual maintenance. The following has 
been recommended for high school of 
fifty pupils or fewer. An initial appro- 
priation of $200.00 and thereafter $50.00. 


2. 51 to 150 pupils, $300.00 annual, 
$100.00 


3. 151 to 250 pupils, $400.00 annual, 
$150.00 


4, 251 or more $500.00 annual $200.00 


The minimum standards for number of 
books as recommended by Kentucky 
State Department are: 


Two year high school—150 volumes. 
Three year high school—200 volumes. 
Four year high school—250 volumes. 


Four year high schools of more than fifty 
pupils will need larger libraries than 
mentioned. The ‘‘Certain Report’’ states 
“An accredited high school with enrollment 
of 100 or fewer students should have a 
library of not fewer than 1,000 carefully 
selected books, and schools with an enroll- 
ment of 200 should have at least 2,000 
volumes.” 


If it is possible to have a full time libra- 
rian it is better, otherwise a teacher who 
has had librarian’s training. At any rate 
she should be one who has both the qualities 
of a librarian and teacher; one who under- 
stands not only books, but girls and boys 
also. In establishing a school library, the 
help of the Library Commission at Frank- 
fort should be solicited. Assistance may 
be obtained also from the American 
Library Association at Chicago, thru 
many publications; and the Library Bureau, 
Louisville. 


It is not enough to select and obtain 
equipment. The responsibility is only 
started. The care and protection of the 
laboratory, classroom and library is the 
important duty of all who use them. It is 
not expected that every teacher come from 
the teacher-training institution with the 
skill and ability to plan and equip a 
department in the department which he is 


to teach. The institution probably could 
not have given him sufficient experience 
and training to develop such skill. But it 
is expected that every one who goes from 
any teacher-training institution should be 
able to care for and protect that equipment 
which he uses. One of the greatest 
wastes in the school field is the tremendous 
loss of equipment due to carelessness 
either in use, protection, repair, or 
misplacing. That equipment is public 
property. It is in the school for some 
definite purpose, and it is a duty to keep 
it there. 


Some schools have workshops adjoining 
the laboratories for necessary repairs. 
Others have manual training departments, 
and there are many things that can be 
done without shop. Everything should be 
organized and kept in some specific space. 
It should always be put in good condition 
after using and put back in that place. 
The treatment is essential in giving pupils 
training in proper standards and habits in 
orderly living. 


There should be a usable invoice of every 
laboratory on file. 


Too often when a new teacher comes 
into a deparfment there is no way to find 
out the apparatus than to go thru and 
count and find it. An inventory will help 
trace lost articles. There are some things 
that must be kept under lock and key. 
Unless the equipment is cared for, pro- 
tected and kept in usable condition, it can 
never be hoped that it can grow and be 
added to, and that ideal or complete plan 
ever realized. 


It is hoped that every one equipping or 
supervising the equipping of any classroom 
whether it be Chemistry, General Science, 


Physics, Biology, Art, Social Sciences, 
English, Physical Education, Music or any 
department, will acquaint themselves with 
all information possible so that every 
move can be based on some sound princi- 
ples. This is the main prerequisite of a 
well-equipped _ building. 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
I. Some of the Scientific Companies: 
Central Scientific Company, Chicago. 


W. M. Welch Scientific Company, Chicago. 
L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, Boston. 
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FREE REGISTRATION 


THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY —A1,011,Fomde 


_ Back of this institution is an idea—a wholehearted belief that every teacher is entitled to advance in this pro- 
fession and to find the place where he can give the most effective service. Somewhere there is a place for you better 
suited to your powers and attainments. We know how to find it for you because we know the schools of your state 
and use expert knowledge and experience in every position filled. 


Write MRS. A. J. JOLLY, Mgr., 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 











Standard Scientific Company, New York. 
Chicago Apparatus Company, Chicago. 

Marien Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Kuy-Schierer Company, New York. 

E. H. Sheldon & Company, Muskegon, Mich. 
Kewaunee Company, Kewaunee, Wisconsin. 
Leonard Peterson Company, Chicago. 


II. Some Sources of Help in Organizing School 
Libraries: 


Library Commission, State Capitol, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
Library Bureau, 508 Republic Bldg., Louisville, 


y. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 
Library Management, W. H. Wilson Company. 
New York. 
Library Manual for Kentucky High Schools. 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FIRST 
DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Paducah, Kentucky 
November 27-28, 1925 


Much interest by educators in the First 
District is being indicated in the forth- 
coming annual convention, which will be 
held in Paducah, Kentucky, on Friday and 
Saturday, November 27-28. Secretary 
R. L. Montgomery has widely advertised 
the meeting and confidently expects to 
surpass the enrollment of last year when 
the Association registered more than 1000 
teachers. 


One of the oldest and most active district 
organizations in the State, the F. D. E. A., 
is recognized as a power in educational 
affairs of Western Kentucky. An unusual 
program is announced by its officers for this 
convention, two or three speakers of 
national prominence appearing on the 
program. 


Officers of the Association, all of whom 
have been active in the membership 
campaign and in the preparation plans for 
the convention are: President, W. S. 
Scholes, Clinton; Vice-President, L. L. 


Rudolph, Benton and N. G. Martin, 
Eddyville; Treasurer, W. M. Land, Padu- 
cah, and Secretary, R. L. Montgomery, 
Paducah. 

PROGRAM 


FRIDAY MORNING 


9:45 Invocation—Pastor H. W. Ellis. 

9:50 Congregational Singing—Led by 
- W. A. Warren. 

10:00 Address—Miss Margaret Streeter. 

10:30 ‘“‘Twice-born Men’’—Harry C. 
Spillman. 

11:30 Announcements. 

Noon 

1:30 Music. 

1:45 Address—Wm. McAndrew, Supt. | 
Chicago Schools. 

2:30 Address—Miss Margaret Streeter. 

3:30 Address—McHenry Rhoads, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

EVENING 

7:30 Music. 

7:45 Address—Wm. McAndrew, Supt. 
Chicago Schools. 

8:30 Music—Mrs. Henry Henneberger. 

8:40 Address—Dr J. W. Carr, Pres. 
Murray State Normal. 

SATURDAY MORNING 

8:30 Special Meetings. 

9:00 Music. 

9:15 Address—Dr. John J. Tigert, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.-C. 

10:00 Music. 

10:10 Address—H. H. Chetry. Pres. West- 
ern Ky. Teachers College and Nor- 
mal School, Bowling Green. 

10:30 Address—J. V. Chapman, State 
Rural School Supervisor. 

10:45 Election of Officers. 
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A NEW PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 


Supt. M. A. Cassipy, Lexington, Ky. 


Many there are who think that education 
is something that we may give the child. 
This cannot be done. Education is some- 
thing that the child must achieve. And it 
can only be achieved through his own 
experience, which, in co-operation with the 
mature members of society, he brings under 
intelligent and purposeful control. His 
mind grows and his soul expands only 
through worthful experiences, which are 
enriched by the inherited experiences of 
the race. 


No teacher can do the child’s growing, 
physically, mentally, or spiritually, any 
more than the gardener can do the growing 
for his plants and cause them to become 
lusty and fruitful. Neither can be brought 
about except through favorable conditions. 
If these are provided, then both plant and 
child will grow to the fullness cf their 
innate capacities, 


The product of the bookish, conventional 
and traditional school, religious or secular, 
is not educated in the fullest sense. He is 
only trained, which is wholly different. 
He waits for instruction, a passive recipient 
who satisfies his mind with forms and his 
soul with empty rituals. The mistake lies 
in the belief that the learner’s mind is a 
clean sheet upon which the schools may 
write whatever they please. This is far 
from true. The learner has native abilities 
which must be developed through worthful 
experiences, inherited, self-centered, social. 


Happily, there is a definite trend away 
from the external, the traditional and the 
formal in the direction of the experience of 
the learner. The center has shifted from 
process to materials, from materials to 
human nature. History has prepared the 
way for modern education to think of the 
curriculum in terms of the human person, 
who, together with his social group, is 
seeking for a fuller, more meaningful, and 
more satisfying life. 


This is the gist of a book entitled ‘“The 
Curriculum of Religious Education,” by 
William Clayton Bower, dean of the 
College of the Bible, and professor of 


religious education, Transylvania College, 
and published by Scribner, New York. 


The author has produced one of the 
outstanding books of educational literature. 
While it is unique in basing the curriculum 
upon enriched and controlled experience, 
and not upon materials alone, the writer 
has amply justified his premise and has 
opened up a wonderful field for both 
secular and religious teachers. While 
primarily written for religious instructors, 
the book brings to the secular teacher a 
no less rich and powerful appeal. 


The writer’s review of the development 
of education from the simple and primitive 
to its complex and modern character, and 
the many changes through which it has 
passed, shows wide research and wise 
consideration, 


He first considers the disciplinary theory 
of education, echoes of whose value one 
hears even today. This theory was based 
upon an erroneous psychology, which 
viewed the mind as made up of a number 
of isolated faculties, such as perception, 
memory, imagination, reasoning and others. 
Each particular study of the curriculum 
was supposed to develop some particular 
faculty. The reason was supposed to be 
trained in the solving of mathematical 
problems, and the harder the problem, the 
better the training. The disciplinary point 
of view in education consisted not in the 
worth of the thing learned, but in the proc- 
ess of learning it. It was thought that 
the training of specific faculties in special- 
ized directions could be trusted to carry 
over into other activities, and the mental 
energy created by the exercise of a limited 
number of faculties could be trusted to 
diffuse itself over the other faculties of the 
entire mind. It was not thought necessary 
that the training should have any relation 
to the functions of real life. The president 
of a great American university who held 
this view of the curriculum likened educa- 
tion to a workman grinding his ax. 


Since, according to the disciplinary 
theory, the value of education consisted in 
the process of learning, rather than in the 
things learned, the subjects judged the 
most valuable were the formal and difficult 
subjects. If the subject was distasteful as 
well as difficult, it was all the more valuable. 
“But,” says Dr. Bower, “there were 
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fundamental weaknesses in the disciplinary 
conception of the curriculum that have led 
to its decay in modern education. For one 
thing, modern scientific psychology has cut 
the ground from beneath the faculty con- 
ception of the mind. It finds the mind a 
unit, and that it operates as a unit in the 
different directions of its activity. Modern 
psychology thinks in terms of capacities 
and functions. With the disappearance of 
isolated faculties the disciplinary concep- 
tion of the curriculum falls to the ground.” 


Having disposed of the curriculum as 
discipline, the writer discusses it as know]- 
edge, which, though the formulation of 
the conception was due to Herbart in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth centuries, is the 
oldest of all the historical concepts of edu- 
cation. Although the Herbartian theory is 
largely the theory and practice of modern 
education, Dr. Bower says of it: ‘Great as 
were the contributions Of the Herbartians 
in displacing the ‘faculty’ psychology with 
a sounder view of the character of the 
mind and in working out on a psychological 
basis a technic for the impartation of 
knowledge, the conception of the curricu- 
lum that derives from them is open to 
serious Criticism in the light of scientific 
psychology and the increasing demands of 
modern life. 


“For one thing, it places knowledge at 
the center of the learning process. This 
has amounted to the identification of 
education with instruction. For this 
reason, while it speaks in terms of adjust- 
ment, its focus of attention is wrongly 
centered. It would make education con- 
sist in adjustment to the inheritance of the 
race. But this is precisely what education 
ought not to be. Education should be an 
adjustment to the present situations which 
the material and social world presents 
through the aid of the past experience of 
the race, and to the future that springs 
from the present as consequent from 
antecedent. It has also given undue 
emphasis to the teacher with his technic as 
the representative of the adult members of 
society. This unduly weights the progress 
of the race with tradition, precedent, fixed 
ideas, custom. It tends to close the 
avenues to fresh and vital experience, by 


which the life of the race is kept open and 
dynamic. 


“On the whole it may be said that the 
influence of this conception has been to 
create a backward-looking type of mind. 
The mental attitudes that it has developed 
have been those of passivity, authority, 
appreciation—the receptive qualities of 
the mind. Scientific psychology, however, 
insists upon the active, dynamic, creative 
character of the mind. The task that 
confronts society and its particular insti- 
tutions is to build its own future by placing 
direction into the process of living. This 
calls for the dynamic spirit and the creative 
and responsible mind. In keeping with 
this result, those functions of the mind 
that this view of education has especially 
developed are those that center around 
memory at the expense of thinking and 
responsible experimentation with the pos- 
sibilities of life.” 


The curriculum as recapitulation was 
due, during the nineteenth century, to the 
emergence of science and the industrializa- 
tion of society. Biology gave the cue to 
this theory. Says Dr. Bower: “To the 
holder of the recapitulation view, recapit- 
ulation seemed to offer the key to the 
order of growth. Would one know when 
to expect the emergence of any given 
capacity or interest? Let him search the 
history of the development of the race. 
At a point where a given interest emerged 
in racial history, that was the point where 
it would certainly emerge in the history of 
the race for the disappearance of that 
interest.” 


Ina word, according to this theory, the 
learner relived the racial life, and must be 
handled accordingly. Or, as Dr. G. Stanley 


Hall puts it, ‘Ontogeny repeats phy- 
logeny.’’ Which means that the individual 
in the course of his own life history passes 
through the successive stages through 
which the race has passed before him 
during long ages cf time. As the author 
says: ‘“‘The decay of the conception of 
the curriculum as recapitulation in modern 
educational thinking was due to its own 
inherent defects. The most fundamental 
of these was that it rested upon a faulty 
psychology. It is true that there is a 
most striking and fascinating parallelism 
between the biological development of 
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the human organism and the development 
or organic life. But that there is any 
causal relation between the two series of 
phenomena, modern biologists refuse to 
afirm. That is to say, the fundamental 
doctrine of the conception rests upon a 
mere assumption which is unsupported by 
scientific facts.” 


After this brief, though highly illuminat- 
ing survey of former and present concep- 
tions of the curriculum in education, in 
which he exposes their fallacies and gener- 
ously pointsout their many contributions to 
learning, Dr. Bower proceeds to expound 
his own philosophy of education—the 
curriculum as enriched and_ controlled 
experience. 


“In this view,” says Dr. Bower, “the 
center of education has shifted completely 
from the learning process and subject- 
matter to persons. Moreover, attention 
seizes upon a particular aspect of personal 
life—upon that of personality in the 
process of realizing itself. Modern educa- 
tion sees personality, not as a given or 
completed thing, but at all times as a 
potential self—a process, a growing, a 
becoming. It sees personality as the 
dynamic and organizing center of a con- 
tinuum of experience that is constantly 
undergoing reconstruction as it moves 
forward with increasing clearness and 
richness of meaning and certainty of control 
toward the progressive realization of a set 
of organized values. For this reason it 
sees self-realization taking place in and 
through a meaningful, integrated, and 
controlled experience. Furthermore, it sees 
these self-realizing persons, not in isolation, 
but in association with other selves in a 
society that is also moving forward with 
increasing self-consciousness toward pro- 
gressive realization of socially determined 
values.—Reprint from Journal of Education. 





The Greatest Picture Value 
Ever Offered 


90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 
Described and arranged as a course in Picture Study by 
Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege Columbia University. Sent on approval. No money in 
advance if ordered by school. 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


ETHEL BLAKE, 
Division of Publications, National Educa- 
tion Association 


Both at Christmas time and during 
Children’s Book Week, in November, 
teachers, parents and librarians are think- 
ing of books as gifts to children, and are 
encouraging the reading of the best books. 


The annual output of children’s books is 
enormous. But for every really fine book 
published a vast number of worthless 
juveniles are for sale. To develop the 
reading tastes of children is imperative. 
Better schools, more libraries and books 
are today’s heritage. But the comic sup- 
plement and jazz-movies reach multitudes 
of children in whose homes books are not 
bought or read in the family circle, who 
attend one-room or small graded schools 
where libraries do not exist. 


To encourage a child to have a library 
of his own, to assist parents in theselection 
of good books for their children isthe happy 
opportunity of teachers and librarians. In 
too many places where there is no library, 
the teacher is the only one to give this 
service. 


The books mentioned in this article may 
help teachers in selections for school 
libraries, as guides for supplementary 
reading and gifts. These or any other 
books, regardless of publisher, may be 
bought from either of the following library 
jobbers: A. C. McClurg & Company, 333 
East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois; or 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 26 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Your own library has some of these 


books. Write to the secretary of your 
State library commission for a loan library. 
Excellent lists of books and helpful public- 
ity material for book promotion can be 
obtained from the American Library 
Association, 86 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago; the Bureau of Education (Home 
Education Division), Washington, D.‘C.; 
and the National Association of Book 
Publishers, 25 West 33rd Street, New 
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York City. Some of the publicity material 
from the above sources will suggest to 
teachers how editors of local papers can 
be interested in promoting better reading 
and library growth and how bookstores can 
be interested in having a high grade of 
juvenile reading for sale. - 


The following titles for the eight 
grades are a few of many selected by 
children’s librarians: 


Aesop's ‘“‘Fables.”’ 

Andersen's ‘‘Fairy Tales.” 

Boutet de Monvel’s ‘‘Joan of Arc.” 
Brooke's ‘‘Golden Goose Book.” 
Caldecott’s ‘Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book.” 
Collodi’s “Pinocchio.” 

Greenaway’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
Kipling’s “Just So Stories.” 

Potter’s ‘‘Tale of Peter Rabbit.” 
Perkins’ ‘Dutch Twins.” 

Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Smith’s ‘‘Chicken World.” 

Alcott’s “Little Women.” 

“Arabian Nights.” 

Bennett’s ‘Master Skylark.” 

Buckley’s ‘Children of the Dawn.” 
Carroll’s ‘“‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” 
Defoe’s ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.” 

French’s ‘‘Lance of Kanana.” 
Grahame’s ‘‘Wind in the Willows.” 
Harris’ ‘Uncle Remus.” 

Kipling’s ‘Jungle Book.” 

Spyri’s “Heidi.” 

Zollinger’s ‘‘Widow O’Callaghan’s Boys.” 
Blackmore’s ‘‘Lorna Doon>.” 

Cooper’s “‘Last of the Mohicans.” 
Keller’s ‘Story of My Life.” 

Ollivant’s ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle.” 

Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe.” 

Stevenson’s ‘‘Treasure Island.” 

Twain's ‘Tom Sawyer.” 





The Kentucky Parent-Teacher 
Associations have a desk in the 
Dept. of Education at Frankfort 
and an executive secretary, Mrs. 
A. G. Barrett, who will answer 
any questions relative to the 
work. All teachers are urged to 
form a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in their school. Parent- 
Teacher Association means co- 
operation between Home and 
School, to promote welfare of 
the child mentally, physically and 
morally. Begin now. No  pro- 
gressive school is without one. 











MINIMUM STANDARDS ADOPTED 
BY THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Minimum standards for library schools, 
as prepared by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Library 
Association and adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council at the Association’s Seattle meeting 
in July, conform to the action of the As- 
sociation of American Universities in regard 
to the degrees to be conferred on the com- 
pletion of library curricula. 


The Association of American Univer- 
sities recommends that four years of 
academic work, with a major in any 
humanistic or scientific subject, represented 
by the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science be a prerequisite for 
admission to a professional library cur- 
riculum. and be followed by two years of 
professional study. The first year library 
curriculum should include professional 
courses in library science or an equivalent 
experience for which a certificate should be 
granted; the second year should be organ- 
ized on a strictly graduate basis, for which 
the degrees of Master of Arts or Master of 
Science should be granted. 


The Association of American Univer- 
sities provisionally approves the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
(with or without the qualifying phrase ‘‘in 
library science’) for four years of under- 
graduate work including a major (approx- 
imately one year) in library science pro- 
vided this major is organized and conducted 
on a par with academic or professional 
advanced work usually constituting a 
major. 


The Association of American Univer- 
sities disapproves the degrees of Bachelor 
of Library Science and Master of Library 
Science. 


The above decisions have made possible 
the preparation of minimum standards for 
all types of library schools with full 
knowledge of the extent to which they 
conform to acceptable collegiate practice. 
Part of the future work of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship will be to 
prepare a list of accredited library schools 
as judged by the standards adopted. 
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FACTORS IN COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


By G. I. CHRISTIE, DIRECTOR 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
and 
Department of Agricultural Extension 
Purdue University 


Our civilization rests at bottom on the 
wholesomeness, the attractiveness and 
the completeness, as well as the 
prosperity, of life in the country. 
—ROOSEVELT. 


“The Enrichment of Country Life” is a 
subject which has assumed the dignity of 
a national issue. The entire question re- 
volves around the problem of keeping an 
intelligent, happy, and contented people 
in the rural districts. It is a problem of 
industrial efficiency as well as that of 
social co-operation. Many vital factors 
enter into this. Agriculture is a great 
business and industry of the state and 
country, and the farms must be brought 
to a high state of productivity to meet 
the demands of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. Comfortable homes, the best of 
schools, community churches, community 
centers, good roads, and a more rermanent 
and satisfying social life must be provided 
for. This can only be done when the 
land owners and their families are willing 
to remain on the farms and expend their 
energy and money in the building up and 
maintaining of ruralinstitutions. Perhaps, 
it is not desirable that all people born on 
the farm shall remain there, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that a large fer cent of 
the intelligent boys and girls remain to 
direct the activities of the rural districts. 


One important factor in the movement 
to keep the best people on the farm is the 
vocational work of the consolidated schools. 
In consolidated schools which are being 
established in rural centers, it is possible 
to engage special teachers in the vocational 
subjects of agriculture, home economics, 
and manual training. Agricultural and 
home economics instructors can be hired 
on a twelve-months’ basis. These teachers 
can use the summer months in directing 
and supervising the work of the boys and 
girls in the home and on the farm. Corn 


growing, gardening, pig raising, bread bak- 
ing, sewing, fruit and vegetable canning, 
and other lines of work can be carried on 
by the children under the guidance of 
those teaching during the school year. 
Such work is of untold value. There is 
an incentive for the boys and girls to apply 
directly the teachings of the classroom 
and to do well in every detail definite 
pieces of work. They learn that in this 
work, brains count. They prove the value 
of scientific methods. They demonstrate 
that farming is not mere drudgery, but a 
business demanding and paying for the 
best brains and efforts of the test men and 
women, Further, when a teacher spends 
the summer working with the pupils and 
parents a different viewpoint is gained 
than if he or she at the close of the schcol 
term left the community. As a result of 
this home project supervision, the work in 
the classroom will be practical and related 
to the interests of the ccmmunity. 


Consolidated schools located in the 
country serve as community centers. Every 
rural district should have a community 
center, well defined and named and for 
which every resident can boost. Many 
communities fail to receive support because 
there is nothing tangible, prominent and 
high class to call for the loyalty and back- 
ing of the feople. People must have 
something distinctive and good for which 
to work, and they must also have means 
of recreation. If a consolidated school or 
other community building is available, 
meetings of farmers’ clubs, farm bureaus, 
home economics classes, farmers’ institutes, 
and other organizations for public welfare 
may be held; libraries may ke established; 
lectures, concerts, and plays may also be 
given and a real social life enjoyed, which 
will tend toward the uplift and benefit of 
the entire community. 


Another most important need of the 
rural districts is .that of ccmmunity 
churches. In the majority of districts it 
is found that it is impossible to support 
two or three churches of different denom- 
inations, while if the congregations of these 
several churches could be brought into one 
under the leadership of a competent, well- 
paid resident pastor, then a great and 
valuable work could be accomplished. The 
social life of rural communities must be 
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“HEALTH HABITS”—of Interest to Every Teacher 


An invaluable guide to every elementary teacher and surpervisor, who is 
correlating health teaching with other subjects. This outline of twenty- 
two complete plans, includes stories, games, object talks and project suggestions 
with patterns for handwork. They have been so arranged that the complete 
outline may be used asa basis for a health program, or any single lesson may be 
given as part of a program already in operation. Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Chicago, IIl. 

















developed and in this work the church 
must play an important part. Churches 
that are half dead, simply existing and 
without active leadership are not in a 
position to play the part demanded of 
them. The country needs strong churches. 
It can afford and will support them if they 
are but properly organized and made to 
meet the demands of the people. 


Well organized social recreation is nec- 
essary to the life of every community, for 
recreation, as its name denotes, is a re- 
newal of life. The joy-of living and the 
joy of growth should prevail in the country 
as well asin the city. The play side must 
be developed. The playground movement 
has had an immense growth in the cities 
during the past few years. The country 
child is in need of this form of growth as 
well. While country life cannot be effec- 
tively improved by grafting on cityways, 
yet there must exist a social life which has 


-a dignity and a character of its own. 


What forms of recreation then are adapted 
to country life? Through the community 
centers and churches all forms of organized, 
outdoor sports and games are possible. 


The drama offers large opportunities for 
individual expression. Why should not 
some unused building, or school room, or 
church be used for a country theater where 
the community can assemble occasionally 
and go through good plays together, get- 
ting joy and culture at once? Or why not 
give some of the open air plays and pag- 
eants on some beautiful greensward or 
natural amphitheater in the community? 


Another influence that is most wielding, 


most unifying and delightful is music. 
Bands, choruses and glee clubs can be 
organized. 


The complaint has been that there is not 
enough good literature in. the farm home 
and rural community. Why is not a com- 
munity library possible where the works 
of standard authors and the leading peri- 
odicals may be kept? 


Again country homes should have the 
comforts and conveniences of city homes. 
Country life, as town life, is moulded and 
inspired by those institutions dealing with 
the social and moral sides, and there is no 
inherent reason why the farming class 
should not live as well as people of equal 
financial ability who dwell in the cities. 


Good roads are necessary if the best 
people are to be kept on the farms. Good 
roads eliminate distances between the 
country home, the social center and town. 
With the barrier of inferior and many 
times impassable roads removed, people 
will be willing to make their permanent 
homes on the farm and in the open country 


The needs of a better country life are 
great and many. The solution of the 
problem will require much effort and time 
and this solution will come the easiest and 
surest when the country people themselves 
realize conditions and become aroused to 
the point where they will demand and 
work for better schools, better churches, 
better roads and a recognition of the 
nation’s greatest business and industry— 
Agriculture. 
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ORGANIZED FOR SERVICE 


“The cornerstone of our profession is 
service to the public, and everything that 
we do as a great professional group, must 
be justified by a clear benefit to the cause 
in which we are enlisted. We are not 
organized for individual profit or for group 
aggrandizement, but solely to promote our 
service by seeing to it that the education 
of all the children of all the people is what 
it should be in a great democracy. 


In the second place, the effectiveness 
of our profession in promoting educational 


progress will depend almost wholly upon 
the confidence that the public has, or will 
come to have, for our collective judgment. 
This confidence in turn will depend in part 
upon the inherent worth and reasonable- 
ness of the proposals that we make. In 
a much larger degree, it will depend upon 
the confidence which a citizen has in the 
individual teachers that he knows, and 
especially in the teachers with whom his 
children are in contact. Nothing could 
give greater force and wider influence to 
our professional recommendations than the 
feeling on the part of a citizen that the 
teachers of his children and of his neighbors’ 
children, are masters of the art of teaching. 
The best way in which a teacher can serve 
the profession and strengthen its place in 
the public confidence is for him or her to 
do the day’s work passing well.” 
—BAGLEY. 


THE THIRD DISTRICT 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The first meeting of the new Third 
Congressional District Educational As- 
sociation was held in Bowling Green, 
October 30 and 31. While the weather 
was very unfavorable the attendance was 
large for the first meeting. The total 
enrollment was about four hundred. 
Visitors were present from the State 
Department, from the University of Ken- 
tucky and from various sections of the 
State. 


Since the district is so largely rural the 
program was built mainly around our 
rural school problems. State Super- 
intendent Rhoads made an eloquent plea 
for equality of opportunity for the country 
children. Dr. H. L. Donovan of Peabody 
spoke on the need for well-trained and 
well-paid country teachers. Professor M. 
E. Ligon of the University of Kentucky 
made an earnest plea for adequate support 
for ‘ed schools which are largely 
rural. 


Dr. H. N. Sherwood, State Superin- 
tendent of Indiana, delivered a masterful 
address on ‘‘What Shall I Do With My 
Life.” He says the true teacher is giving 
his life away in the noblest of all causes. 
A number of strong men and women 
teaching in the district, took an active 
part in the program. Everybody pro- 
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nounced the meeting successful and inspir- 
ing. All teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents went away with a firm resolve 
to help make the Third District an out- 
standing section of the State in educational 
affairs. The next meeting will be held on 
the last Friday and Saturday in October, 
1926. 


RENEW MEMBERSHIP NOW 


For convenience of our members and 
others who apply for membership in the 
Kentucky Education Association, a mem- 
bership application form accompanied by 
a ‘Time Check” is carried in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. The enrollment blank and 
check should be filled out carefully in the 
handwriting of applicant and mailed to 
the Kentucky Education Association, 320 
Starks Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
The “Time Bank Check” will not be 
presented for payment until the date 
indicated on same by the person applying 
for membership. It is believed that many 
will take advantage of this method of 
enrolling in the K. E. A. now and is offered 
to those who wish to avail themselves of 
receiving the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
each month and yet defer payment of 
dues until such date as will serve their 
convenience better. The plan has worked 
successfully with the N. E. A. and with 
many State Teachers Associations that 
have tried it and highly recommend it. 


SCHOOL BONDS IN LOUISVILLE 
CARRY BY LARGE MAJORITIES 


Citizens of Louisville have again re- 
corded their loyalty to the public schools 
and the University of Louisville by voting 
six niillions for educational improvements— 
five millions of which will be used in the 
city schools and one million for the 
University of Louisville. The Louisville 
public schools have made marked prog- 
ress in educational affairs since the system 
was wholly divorced from politics, altho 
very much restricted by reason of in- 
sufficient funds to provide adequately for 
the increased school population. Respond- 
ing generously to the demands made for 
funds that will enable those in charge to 
provide a school system second to none 
in the country, the Louisville people have 


indicated their confirmed faith in the 
declaration of President Coolidge wken 
he said, ‘Expenditures for educaticn aie 
to be looked upon as public investments. 
The man of trained intelligence is a public 
asset. The training and the intelligence 
may belong to him but the results belong 
to us.” 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT UNITS 


Membership in the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association last year surpassed all 
previous records. In this outstanding 
record there were thirty county suferin- 
tendents who enrolled one hundred per 
cent of the teachers under their supervision. 
With but one excepticn every large city 
in the State enrolled the majority of its 
teachers, and many of them reported a 
perfect score, while a large number of 
independent graded schools, normal schools, 
colleges and universities scored handsomely 
in the membership campaign. This ex- 
cellent record was the result of splendid 
co-oferation on the part of those holding 
positions of leadership and who were 
interested in the success of the Association. 


It is confidently expected that the same 
loyalty and co-operative team work will 
obtain in the membership campaign this 
year. If the Association is to carry on 
in a big way, it is absolutely necessary 
that the school people enthusiastically 
co-operate in its membership campaigns. 
“Every teacher a member’’ should be our 
goal. A thoroughly organized profession 
can and will achieve much for the schools 
of Kentucky. 


The following one hundred per cent 
units have been received since last issue 
of the JOURNAL: 


Superintendent 
or Principal 

M. E. Ligon 
...Inez Luten 


Name 


University High — remensiel 
Fulton County Schools.. (ERA Ey 
Breckinridge County Schools ... ee R. Meador 
Princeton City Schools _Everett Howton 
George D. Prentice School (Louisville) 

Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 
I. N. Bloom School (Louisville)....Adelaide Seekamp 
Emmett Field School (Louisville)... -Nora Wellenvoss 
George W. Morris School (Lou. )....Amelia Seiler 
Parkland School (Louisville) Anna M. Bligh 
Grayson Street School (Lou.)........ oes Kirkup 
Louisville Male High School.............. J. B. Carpenter 
East Highland Park School 


(Louisville) Beatrice W. Johnson 
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OUTSTANDING STATUTORY 
LIMITATIONS IN EDUCATION OF 
KENTUCKY FINANCIAL ONES 


A paper by J. Howard Payne, Supt. 
Richmond City Schools, read be- 
fore conference of educators at 

State University 


After the very able presentation of this 
subject to which we have just listened, I 
fear many of you will regard what I have 
to say as “carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
I am sure that we are all indebted to Mr. 
Jones for the very full and minutely de- 
tailed discussion that he has given us of 
the shortcomings of our educational laws. 
He has pointed out the defects which his 
position as Assistant Superintendent has 
given him particular opportunity to be- 
come familiar with,—defects which do not 
come to the attention of many of us. 
Consequently, we have been particularly 
fortunate in reaping the results of Mr. 
Jones’ experience. 


The outstanding statutory limitations 
in Kentucky are financial ones. No 
County Board has the power to levy more 
than 50c on each $100.00 of taxable prop- 
erty for school purposes. We can see at 
once that this is a barrier to progress along 
all other lines. This low maximum affects 
nearly every feature of educational work, 
such as building programs, teaching serv- 
ice, playground space and equipment, in 
struction supplies and health programs. 
Our experience has taught us that we can- 
not do anything without money; conse- 
quently, we need some remedial financial 
legislation, at least for rural education: 
50c may be ample for the richer counties, 
such as Bourbon and Fayette, but it is 
not enough for the poorer counties, 
such as Jackson and Leslie. We see at 
once that the law is not scientific because 
it does not take care of the uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth in our state. If Ken- 
tucky were Wisconsin it might be well to 
have an even rate. Wisconsin has the 
most even distribution of wealth of any 
state in the Union, but Kentucky is 
peculiarly distinctive in this regard. As 
much as any state in the Union, and 
probably more, we are a state of different 
economic zones. We have our Bluegrass 
and our Mountains as distinct economically 


as the plutocrat and the pauper. We 
have the Knob Country and the Penny- 
royal. We have the Purchase and the 
Slashes. Unfortunately, education costs 
more in the poorer sections than it does 
in the richer. The Finance Inquiry in 
the State of New York found from inves- 
tigation that the sparser the population, 
that the more remote the territory, that 
the more unattractive that territory, the 
greater the cost of education. ‘Teachers 
had rather live nine miles from Lexington 
than nine miles from McKee or Hyden, 
not only because of the salaries being 
better near Lexington, but because of 
living conditions and greater attractions 
during leisure hours. 


We must have a law that will at least 
raise the maximum tax for education, 
There is much philosophy at this time that 
there should be no limit at all set by the 
legislature on the taxing power of the 
educational unit. This may be correct 
in theory, but I believe that it would be 
unwise to suggest any such thing in Ken- 
tucky at this time, because it is necessary 
for us to carry the people with us as we 
proceed along the way. Just as surely 
as we do not carry the people with us, 
just so surely will the next legislature 
repeal whatever constructive legislation 
may be passed. If the personnel of our 
County and City Boards of Education 
were always composed of the sanest, 
safest and soundest business men and 
women in the community then I believe 
that the people would accept the idea of 
there being no limit on the taxing power 
for school purposes. The feople would 
have confidence in the business judgment 
of their representatives in educational 
matters and they would know that safe 
business men would never spend more 
than necessary on the schools, but such 
is not the case with the personnel of the 
Boards of Education in Kentucky. There 
is such a thing in Kentucky as the char- 
acter type on our Boards who has not 
been a business success himself, who has 
not succeeded in handling his own busi- 
ness affairs and when he feels himself 
suddenly elevated to power he goes mad 
in an orgy of spending. There are several 
concrete instances of such situations in 
the State at the present time. Unfortu- 
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nately, the safe business men shun election 
to Boards of Education. 


While $1.50 tax may sound large as a 
maximum for our cities, especially when 
compared to the amount of money that is 
being spent in rural sections, yet it is barely 
enough to provide a working basis for some 
cities in our state where the school popula- 
tion is large and where the value of the 
assessable property is low. 


Furthermore, I want to point out that 
$1.50 tax limit can seriously cripple a city 
school system in certain cases of emergency. 
Let us suppose that a calamity comes upon 
a city in the way of a fire and the bonded 
indebtedness of the city is already so near 
the limit that bonds cannot be voted with 
which to rebuild the school. It should be 
possible in such an emergency for the 
Board of Education to have the power of 
meeting the emergency by voting a tax 
sufficient to furnish the funds to at least 
begin the building construction, that the 
community may not be long without a 
school. 


Kentucky needs a school building law. 
As matters now stand, a Board of Educa- 
tion can construct any kind of building it 
sees fit. The whims of Board members 
can be expressed in monstrosities of archi- 
tecture. 
building experts, neither are school superin- 
tendents. The State Department of Educa- 
tion should have a Bureau of School 
Buildings whose duty it would be to 
inspect, revise and approve all school 
building plans in the State. There are 
standards in building construction which 
must be met and which Boards of Educa- 
tion do not know how to meet. Every 
child in the Commonwealth should be 
guaranteed 200 cubic feet of air space and 
100 square feet of playgound space. 
Standards in size of rooms, in lighting, in 
heating, in ventilation, in water supply, 
in seating, in toilets and in fire protection 
must be met and the State should have an 
expert school architect to see that they are 
met. School people desire such an oppor- 
tunity to have the shortcomings of their 
plans pointed out. In a certain city in 
this State is an E shaped building, whose 
wings must now be extended to take care 
of growth. The architect, in designing 


Boards of Education are not - 


the plans, left no way to get to the exten- 
sion of the wings. Thousands of dollars 
must now be spent to correct this defect 
in the original plans. A State Supervisor 
of School Buildings could have easily 
saved this money to the local Board of 
Education. : 


Kentucky needs a more scientific com- 
pulsory attendance law. All of our present 
laws strike too much of a dead level. There 
is stifling uniformity in all of our educa- 
tional statutes and this is anything but a 
scientific approach to the problem of school 
legislation. In attendance, we have the 
same law for the super-normal as we have 
for the sub-normal, and the same law for 
the average child that we have for the 
two former. It sounds fine in theory to 
have one blanket law covering attendance, 
but in the field we find that what Grover 
Cleveland said is true,—that we are face 
to face with a condition and not a theory. 
We have many cases in our own school 
system where I feel that some specia- 
arrangement should be made. Measurel 


ment experts tell us that an I. Q. is constant 
and cannot be raised. Where a low I. Q. 


drifts along in the third grade at the age 
of fourteen in a school system which has 
no hospital rooms, it is questionable 
whether a blanket attendance law solves 
the problem. It is often true that an 
immoral or unmoral child may be present 
in the school group and be such a great 
source of unwholesome influence that the 
tone of the whole school is torn down 
much more and in much greater proportion 
than the child is built up. A Circuit Judge 
recently proposed to an offender of our 
compulsory education law that he impose 
a fine for the offense. The defendent 
replied that he was not able to pay the 
fine and that he would have to lay it out 
in jail. He paid no fine, nor did he go to 
jail. The Circuit Judge said, in a private 
conversation, that he did not propose to 
take the man away from his family when 
his family sorely needed his support and 
have the county support him in jail for 
the required time. We need a law that 
will take care of the child who cannot learn 
and the parent who cannot pay. 


As Mr. Jones has pointed out, when we 
come to our certification law we are again 
face to face with a condition and not a 
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a Band? 


NSTRUMENTAL music is now 

recognized as an important study 
in many High and Grammar Schools. 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
Fostoria High School Band that won 
first place in the Ohio State School 
Band Contest this year. 

There are many ways in which you 
can place instrumental music on your 

rogram without epee to the 
Coord of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 
school funds. 

We will be glad to outline a plan to 
meet your requirements, showing how 
instruments can be purchased and com- 
petent instruction secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our catalogs. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Band 
Makers of Instruments 
5222-69 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 





THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5222-69 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


We are interested in placing instrumental music 
in our school. Send information without obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 

School 
































theory. We all took such great pride in 
the certification law of 1920 and it was 
such a severe disappointment to see it 
repealed in 1924. The same trouble was 
true of it that is true of so much of our 
other school legislation. It struck a dead 
level and did not adjust itself to-the con- 
ditions in different parts of the State. 


The only way to see the certification law 
of 1920 again placed upon the statutes is 
to put sufficient money into the hands of 
County Boards that will enable them to 
pay salaries that will attract high school 
graduates to teaching positions. We have 
a law in our State that no teacher shall 


receive less than $75.00 per month, yet 
the teachers in some of the best schools of 
Jackson County are receiving $45.00 per 
month. This same condition undoubtedly 
holds in other counties in the State. The 
fact that the eighth grade graduate can 
teach school in Kentucky is a serious 
lowering of the standards. It also lowers 
the professional morale in education. It is 
serious when we realize that these eighth 
grade certificate teachers created last 
summer a whole army of Normal School 
graduates without jobs. We must advance 
in our certification standards but we can- 
not get ideal certification by writing an 
ideal certification law and placing it 
upon our statute books. The trouble lies 
deeper than that. It is a financial trouble. 
We must pay salaries and build teacherages 
that will bring about such living conditions 
in the out-of-way places that the best 
talent in our state will be prompted to 
meet the conditions necessary for the type 
of teacher that we would all like to have. 


. Pairs 
Provisions should be made for the state 
certification of all City Superintendents, 
City Supervisors and City Teachers. Any 
city which claims the right to operate 
independently of the county should require 
higher qualification than those imposed by 
the state. Such is not always true, how- 
ever. The report of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission recommended that every 
city school should henceforth employ oniy 
such new elementary teachers as have 
completed the equivalent of a four-year 
high school course and in addition not less 
than a two-year normal course. It also 
recommended that every city school should 
henceforth employ only such new high 
school teachers as have completed the 
equivalent of a standard four-year college 
course including professional work in high 
school instruction. Any city which fails to 
meet these standards in its teaching staff 
should be returned to the county system. 


The fate of empires depends upon the 
education of youth.— Aristotle. 


Educate more for individuality, for char- 
acter, and not for mere scholarship.—John 
Burroughs. 
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Department of Colleges and 
Normal Schools 


A. L. CRABB, EDITOR 





NOTES FROM WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL 


Registration at the Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College and Normal Schocl, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, for the fall 
semester of 19 weeks, began September 21. 


This article is being written one week 
later and at this time the enrollment has 
surpassed any previous fall registration in 
the history of the school. A significant 
thing in connection with the present 
student body is that more than half are 
new students who have never attended the 
institution before. 


The enrollment this fall was in charge 
of Dr. A. L. Crabb, who has returned to 
the institution after a leave of absence of 
two years for research work and study. 
Dr. Crabb received his Ph.D. from Peabody 
College last June. Dr. F. C. Grise, Chair- 
man of the faculty committee on classifi- 
cation and credit, and E. T. Cannon, 
Registrar, assisted in the details of the 
work. 


Many new sights and activities greeted 
the old students upon their return and 
engaged the attention of the new students. 
The center of attraction was the new 
$200,000 Training School building which 
opened on September 15 with complete 
equipment and personnel. This building 
houses all grades from the Kindergarten 
through the senior high school and is the 
last word in architectural technique and 
educational efficiency. The building was 
formally dedicated and turned over to 
the Board of Regents on October 31. 


The first two floors in the Potter College 
building have been renovated and many 
changes made, due to the room left by the 
removal of the training school. The 
Department of Extension, Personnel De- 


partment, R. O. T. C., College Heights 
Postoffice, and other divisions will be the 
new occupants. 


President Cherry, faculty and student 
body were hosts to the Kiwanians of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District who were in 
attendance in their annual convention held 
in Bowling Green, September 22-26. 


BEREA COLLEGE 


Berea College opened its doors on 
September 9th to a throng of 2,000 students 
coming from nearly three-fourths of the 
states, and from China, Korea, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Canada and other foreign 
lands. Eighty-six per cent of them come 
from the highland counties of the eight 
southern states. 


Several hundred students who applied 
for admission were refused for the simple 
reason that the institution does not have 
facilities for taking care of all who wish 
to enter. The increase in the college 
department made it necessary to add 
several new members to the faculty. 


Berea offers its usual program of ad- 
vantages to its students this year. 


First of all, it offers to. every boy and 
girl on the campus the chance to secure a 
year of training in any of its five schools 
at a cost of less than $150.00 inclusive of 
everything, except books and _ traveling 
expenses. 


It offers every student a chance to work 
out on the campus from a third to two- 
thirds of this amount. And it requires 
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everybody to do a certain amount of work 
each week, but pays the worker for every 
hour of labor he performs. 


Numerous scholarships, prizes, and loans 
are at the disposal of students, and every 
effort is made to make it possible for the 
boy or girl of modest means or of no means 
at all to spend the year in school. The 
amount of funds which will go to students 
this year in loans, prizes, scholarships and 
student wages will reach beyond $125,- 


000.00. 


It offers a school atmosphere free from 
the excitement and distractions that inter- 
collegiate football and student fraternities 
invariably bring. It solves all the prob- 
lems arising from the presence of these 
things by having no football with other 
schools, and no fraternities, sororities, or 
exclusive student organizations of any 
kind. It never finds it necessary to play 
up any of these things for advertising 


purposes. 
It offers abundant opportunity to its 


students to participate in various debates 
and other forensic contests with other 
institutions, and it has numerous local 


contests. Last year the Berea teams won 
eleven of the twelve debates held with 
other institutions, one of which was the 
first intercollegiate debate ever held in 
Kentucky between women’s college teams. 


It offers an abundance of wholesome 
recreation to all of its students. Modern 
dancing is excluded from its program. 
It emphasizes the kind that builds up 
the body and that may be employed in 


the neighborhoods from which the students 


come. It makes no effort to develop 
athletic stars but endeavors to develop 
every young man andwoman who come 
on the campus into a strong, healthy, 
vigorous citizen. 


It looks carefully after the health of all 
its students. Three physicians devote all 
their time to the care of the school com- 
munity. In this they are assisted by a 
group of several nurses. 


It offers Bible training to every student, 
and requires all to take it. And it gives 
a variety of social service courses in the 
largest college Sunday school in America. 


Berea endeavors to give not only 
academic and professional training to 
its students but to equip them for the 
duties of home-makers, leaders in all 
sorts of worth while neighborhood move- 
ments, and citizens worthy of the land in 
which they live. 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNI- 
VERSITY OUTSTANDING INTHE 
COMMERCIAL WORLD 


The Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, has been in 
constant session for fifty-one years. Not- 
withstanding its perpetual work day in 
and day out, its years are divided into 
terms and semesters. 


Its fall opening is one of the largest it has 
everenjoyed. Students have enrolled from 
more than twenty-five states and two 
foreign countries. This institution is 
unique because it is one of the largest com- 
mercial schools in the United States, and 
it enjoys this distinction notwithstanding 
its location in a small college center. It 
has an atmosphere of both commerce and 
education. 


For fifty-one years, it has been sending 
its graduates into every type of business. 
office in this country and into the com- 
mercial departments of high schools and 
colleges as commercial teachers, as well as. 
into business schools. 


Its activities are divided into two parts— 
the Commercial Department and the Col- 
lege Department, both doing purely com- 
mercial work. The work done in the latter 
department is accepted hour for hour by the 
University of Kentucky. This college 
rating attracts those who wish to do com- 
mercial teaching or accounting. They are 
obtaining college and business training in 
the one course. As a result, young men 
and women are entering this institution in 
great numbers. 


Forty-eight people are,on the staff of 
workers. Three new teachers have been 
added this year. They are Mr. W. E. 
Cranfill, who took hismaster’s degree from 
the University of Michigan the past 
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summer. He has charge of economics and 
other social science subjects. Miss Carolyn 
Clements, who took her master’s degree 
from Columbiaduring thelastspring, and did 
post-graduate work in Paris during the 
past summer, will have charge of book- 
keeping and educational subjects. Mr. 
W. H. Arnold, who took his master’s degree 
from the University of Kentucky the past 
summer, is head of the Teacher Training 
Department. 


ENROLLMENT IN COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


The enrollment in the College of Liberal 
Arts as of October 1, 1925, was: 


distributed as follows: 


Louisville 
Jefferson County outside of Louis- 


Kentucky outside of Jefferson 
County 
Outside of Kentucky 


In the newly-formed Speed Scientific 
School there are enrolled seventy-nine 
men whose geographic distribution is as 
follows: 


Louisville 
Jefferson County outside of Louis- 


Kentucky outside of Jefferson 
County 
Outside of Kentucky 


The College of Liberal Arts and the 
Speed Scientific School of the University 
of Louisville occupy a tract of land ap- 
proximately forty acres in extent and 
located at Third and Shipp Streets in the 
southern part of the city. 


DEDICATORY PROGRAM AT WEST- 
ERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A high point in teacher training in 
Kentucky was reached in the dedication 
of the new Training School at Western 


-Teachers College Friday afternoon, Oc- 


tober 30. This building is one of the 
best among the training schools of the 
country; and, with one exception, the best 
in the South. The entire program of 
grades from the kindergarten through the 
senior high school is offered here. An 
outstanding feature of the organization of 
the institution is the arrangement by 
which eight members of the regular staff 
of Teachers College teach courses in the 
various departments of the Training 
School. In this, they demonstrate through 
the actual teaching of children the func- 
tion for which this school exists. 


President H. H. Cherry, Governor W. J. 
Fields, Lieutenant Governor H. H. Den- 
hardt, Secretary of State Emma Guy 
Cromwell, Superintendent McHenry 
Rhoads, Doctor W. S. Taylor, Doctor H. 
L. Donovan, Doctor G. C. Gamble, Pro- 
fessor M. E. Ligon, Professor J. B. Hollo- 
way, Professor Mark Godman, ‘President 
John W. Carr, President Robert A. Burton, 
Professor L. T. Dickey, Mr. W. H. Ray- 
mond and Mr. Herman Wischmeyer were 
among those who took part in the exer- 
cises presented. 





Washington, D. C., November 
7, 1925. Special to THE KEN- 
TUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION JOURNAL—The following 
schools of Louisville have been 
enrolled in the National Educa- 
cation Association during the 
month of October: The Audu- 
bon Open Air, the Benjamin 
Franklin, Eastern Departmental, 
Emerson, George Rogers Clark, 
George Washington, Henry Clay, 
Heywood, I. N. Bloom, Isaac 
Shelby, Central Departmental. 
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Department of Secondary Education 


J. B. CARPENTER, EDITOR 


The editor of this department accepted the responsibility attached because of loyalty to the profession. 
He cannot single-handed make this department a success. Each principal, supervisor or teacher en- 
gaged in Secondary Education in Kentucky is urged to contribute articles. It 1s hoped that so many 
will be sent in that the editor will be hardpressed to select the best articles out of the abundance offered. 
In this way and this way only can we have a true representative department and one that will give the 
greatest amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. Please mail articles direct to J. B. Carpen- 


ter, Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 





SUPERVISED STUDY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By CuHartes E. SKINNER, Principal, 
Lexington (Ky.), High School 


The lack of proper habits of study by 
high school pupils has given rise to one of 
the most difficult problems in high school 
adminstration. It has caused many high 
schools to change their customary admin- 
istrative programs. Several investigations 
of the study habits of high school pupils 
have revealed conclusive evidence that 
satisfactory results in study are not 
achieved by many high school boys and 
girls. 


What is the cause of the difficulty? 
What is the remedy? The answer to the 
first question is not so difficult but the 
answer to the second presents a real 
problem. Many high school students do 
not devote enough time to study, either 
in school or out of school, and few pupils 
in preparing lessons have established regu- 
lar systematic study habits. Frequently 
pupils who need most to establish proper 
study habits at home come from homes 
that fail to encourage or to make possible 
such habits. <A large percentage of pupils 
prepare lessons by the “‘closed-book and 
recall’’ method of preparation and many 
high schools under the usual form of 
schedule do not offer instruction in “how 
to study.” 


This lack of proper habits of study has 
led to a wide-spread realization that the 
high school today must direct and super- 
vise the study habits of pupils. There- 
fore, provision for supervised study is 
being made in many of our high schools 
and it is sincerely hoped that helpful 
results are being achieved. 


Relatively speaking the expression “‘sup- 
ervised study” is a new term. Monroe’s 
comprehensive ‘‘Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tion,” published in 1912, does not even 
mention or define supervised study. The 
same is true of most of the books on 
education published prior to ten years 
ago. Even today there is a variety of 
meanings given to the expression. To 
some supervised study merely means 
watching or policing children during study 
periods, but to others it means more 
than simply watching. In his book on 
“The Principles of Education,” published 
in 1919, Dr. Inglis says that the term in 
many respects is unfortunately chosen 
and that a better term would be “‘super- 
vised learning.’ Supervised study has 
been defined as that ‘‘method of instruc- 
tion by means of which the teacher so 
presents the subject-matter in hand that 
every pupil is given an adequate oppor- 
tunity to understand and to master the 
various problems.” Supervised study is 
concerned not so much with hearing les- 
sons as with learning lessons. Supervised 
study is studing with the child, not for 
the child; thinking with the child, not for 
the child. It means the intelligent direc- 
tion of the child’s activities in the prepara- 
tion of assigned tasks. 


In the past few years many different 
plans for supervised study have been tried 
and in many cases good results have fol- 
lowed. The following are the leading 
plans that have given the best results: 


The General Study Hall. 
Conferences. 

Study Coach. 

The Delayed—Group Plan. 
Printed Study Directions. 
The Double Period. 
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7. Weekly Supervised or Daily Super- 
vised Study. 
8. The Divided Hour Plan. 


The simplest plan and the one that 
seems to be used mest is the divided 
period plan. 


For several years the Lexington Senior 
High School has had the divided period 
plan of supervised study and many good 
results have been attained. According to 
this plan each recitation period is sixty-five 
minutes in length. The first forty minutes 
are devoted to the formal recitation and 
the next twenty-five minutes are spent in 
studying the lesson assigned for the follow- 
ing day in the subject just recited. Forty 
minutes from the beginning of the period 
a bell rings saying that the recitation is 
now closed and the study of the next day’s 
assignment begins. Pupils remain in their 
places and spend the twenty-five minutes 
studying under the direction of the teacher. 
Rarely can the preparation of the next 
day’s work be completed in the short 
twenty-five minutes but a splendid start 
can be made. In case the assignment 
offers the pupil some difficulty, the teacher 
is at hand to ask the pupil a question, 
offer a suggestion, or make an explanation. 
The teacher is not expected to sit peacefully 
at the desk reading a book while the pupils 
are studying but it is her duty to be active 
in directing the strong, assisting the weak 
and in rendering the greatest possible 
service to all. 


This plan for the recitation period offers 
the teacher opportunity for both group 
work and individual instruction. The 
teacher should know the psychology of 
study and the learning process. She should 
use judgment in the assignment of the 
lesson and in the direction of the study 
period. She should discriminate between 
recitation and directed study. She should 
have the right attitude toward supervised 
study and feel a responsibility for the 
success of the work. 


For some time there was a desire to know 
the reaction of the pupils of the Lexington 


High School toward supervised study. To 


get a definite understanding of their true 
feeling in the matter, the members of the 
senior class—about one hundred in 
number—were asked to write a brief state- 


ment of their true evaluation of the plan. 
They were urged to be free to commend or 
condemn the plan and to encourage their 
freedom of expression, they were requested 
not to sign their names to the statements. 
Many interesting statements were received. 
A few quotations from the answers show 
not only the reaction of these students 
toward our plan but also the arguments 
for and against supervised study. The 
following are some of the most typical 
answers: 


“In mathematics and science supervised 
study is indispensable.” 

“IT think supervised study is the’ best 
plan thus far presented as a school pro- 
gram.” 


“For my part I do not care for supervised 
study.” 


“T have had experience with the old 
plan of study and the supervised study plan 
and, personally, I prefer the supervised 
study plan if the teachers give the allotted 
time for study. The IF is the strongest 
argument for the old plan.” 


“T believe in the supervised study plan 
if it is only observed by the teachers.”’ 


“One of the best advantages of the super- 
vised study plan is the elimination of home 
study.” 


“‘Most students need help in the prepara- 
tion of lessons and the teacher for whom 
the lesson is being prepared is more com- 
petent to give the assistance needed.” 


“Supervised study is a good plan. After 
you have given forty minutes to the 
recitation in a subject, twenty-five minutes 
of study while your mind is on the subject 
means more to you than trying to get the 
lesson at home.” 


“Supervised study is an advantage 
because the pupil can have the teacher’s 
assistance and advice during the time the 
lesson is being prepared. Many times I 
have been glad that the teacher was where 
I could go to her when I got into difficulty.” 


“A teacher in charge of a small group of 
pupils whom she is teaching can direct 
their study far better than she can con- 
duct a study hall of a hundred or more 
pupils studying eight or nine different 
subjects.” 
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“When studying is done in a general 
assembly, pupils may read books or papers, 
or write letters that are not a part of school 
work, but in supervised study this waste of 
time may be avoided.” 


“Tf one uses the supervised study period 
properly, it will not be necessary to take 
books home.” 


_ “ Tt is easier to study when the subject 
is fresh in your mind and there are few in 
the room.” 


“In supervised study it is supposed that 
reference books will be in the class room so 
they may be consulted without the incon- 
venience of hunting them up to consult 
them.” 


“There are some disadvantages in super- 
vised study. Pupils may become depend- 
ent upon the aid of the teacher and soon 
be unable to work well alone.” 


“There are many pupils who have to 
work after school and can not find time 
to study outside of school time, so the 
supervised study period enables such pupils 
to prepare their lessons in school.”’ 


To introduce supervised study may mean 
a thorough-going change in school adminis- 
tration and teaching. In spite of the 
receptive attitude toward the adoption of a 
plan of supervised study, its adoption may 
entail numerous problems that would not 
be easily overcome. The following are a 
few that might be well to consider: 


1. A longer class period. A longer 
class period will require a longer school 
day or increase in the number of recitations 
per hour. If the high school day was 
lengthened, the community should be 
thoroughly appraised of the advantages of 
this form of school procedure. 


2. Physical Problem. The type of the 
school building, the class rooms, the equip- 
ment, the study hall, etc., play no little 
part in the adoption of a plan of supervised 
study. 


3. Financial Problem. In the adoption 
of most plans of supervised study an 
increase in the number of teachers is 
necessary. It may be claimed that the 
increase in the efficiency of pupils and the 
elimination of the repeaters will, in part, 


compensate for the increase in the cost of 
additional teachers. 


4. The Teacher Problem. Great care 
should be exercised in the selection of 
teachers who are skilled in the technique 
of supervision of study and will effectively 
carry out the plan. 


In considering the advantages of super- 
vised study to the student it may be 
claimed that it brings about better scholar- 
ship, improved habits of study, a general 
benefit to poor workers, reduction of the 
number of failures and increase in capacity 
and independence for fast workers by pro- 
viding favorable conditions for study. 
For advantages to the school it may be 
claimed that supervised study leads to 
better attendance, fewer cases of “‘ditch- 
ing,” longer school life for those formerly 
discouraged, saving money through fewer 
failures and fewer repeaters, better spirit 
between pupil and teacher, and better 
support from the home and the com- 
munity. Supervised study gives the 
teacher more time with the pupils and 
gives her a better opportunity to learn the 
individual weaknesses of pupils and make 
them strong where they are now weak. 
No one who has tried supervised study 
would claim that it is a cure for all high 
school ills but skillfully directed it may 
become one of the means of securing a 
higher degree of concentrated systematic 
work. Intelligent direction of students’ 
study day after day will tend to develop 
right habits of study which will bring not 
only good results but also increasd pleasure 
inthework. This will mean to all economy 
of time and energy. 


SCHOOLS AS SOCIAL CENTERS 


Chicago, Ill—Appointment of a special 
supervisor to promote and oversee com- 
munity center activities in Chicago school 
buildings this winter was recently approved 
by the school administration committee of 
the board of education. Miss Marie G. 
Merrill has been selected for the position 
at a salary of $3,000 a year.—Exchange. 
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Department of Rural Schools 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, EDITOR 


County Superintendents, principals and teachers of consolidated and graded common schools and 
all other teachers and community builders in the rural districts are earnestly requested to contribute 
to this Department. They should please mail to my office at Frankfort brief report on important 


events in their respective communities.—Editor. 





RURAL PROGRESS 


It has often been asserted that in poten- 
tial resources Kentucky is excelled by 
only one state east of the Mississippi 
River. That assertion, based upon actual 
research of eminent geologists and other 
experts, is doubtless true and is indeed 
gratifying to loyal Kentuckians. It is 
— to rank near the top in some particu- 
ars. 


The “potential resources” thus appraised 
did not embrace our State’s most important 
natural “resources” or the most ‘‘poten- 
tial’ factor in her development. The 
boys and girls of any Commonwealth 
constitute her greatest and most valuable 
asset—more especially those of Kentucky. 
The training of these children, therefore, 
is not only our most imperative duty but 
the biggest business in which the State 
can engage. 


SLow TO START 


Our advancement in educational affairs, 
especially in the rural districts, has not 
been in keeping with the history and 
tradition, the intelligence and patriotism 
of which we boast. How slow our people 
have been to realize that the public school 
is not a charitable institution, but a 
business enterprise designed to preserve, 
perpetuate and purify our democracy. 
How backward too many of us have been 
in catching the progressive spirit of the 
age and in adopting as modern methods in 
the care and education of children as in 
the cultivation of soil and the improvement 
of stock. 


CONSOLIDATION THE KEY 


Democracy and justice demand that the 
country boy and girl be given advantages 


equivalent to those of the city. While not 
practicable in every community or in 
every county, consolidation of schools is 
now regarded as the most satisfactory 
solution of the rural school problem. In 
many sections we must still have the 
time-honored one-teacher school. It should 
be made as attractive and effective as 
possible. However, where roads and other 
conditions are favorable, progressive com- 
munities are turning to the larger central 
school for relief. 


While rather slow to start, Kentucky is 
now making steady progress toward ‘‘fewer 
schools, larger schools and better schools.” 
The following statistics will give the reader 
some idea of the tendencies toward consol- 
idation: 


NOTABLE PROGRESS 


Under the head of white rural schools, 
exclusive of independent so-called ‘‘Graded 
Common Schools,” Kentucky had, in 1921, 
four hundred and one (401) two-teacher 
schools, and in 1925, six hundred and 
eighty-five (685)—a gain of 284. In 1921 
there were 143 rural schools of four or 
more teachers, while in 1925 there are 
reported two hundred and seventy-four 
(274). In the year 1924-1925, there were 
established 61 rural schools of four, five, 
six or more teachers. Within the last two 
years the number of schools of the larger 
type (with two, three, four or more 
teachers) has increased from nine hundred 
and seventy-two (972) to one thousand 
and ninety-two (1092)—a gain of one 
hundred and twenty (120). 


TRANSPORTATION ENDORSED 


Public transportation, while not an 
absolute necessity for successful consolida- 
tion, is usually desirable if the population 
is sparse or the school large. With charac- 
teristic conservatism, rural Kentucky has 
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been somewhat tardy in the adoption of 
public transportation, many patrons pre- 
ferring to carry their own children to 
school. Statistics again show gradual 
progress. j 


In 1916 only three Kentucky counties 
provided any free transportation of 
children, while in 1921 there were sixteen, 
and now at least thirty-nine counties 
trying the “experiment.”’ In 1916 there 
were probably a half dozen schools with 
such transportation; now there are twenty 
times as many. 


LocaL TAXES 


For satisfactory consolidation, we find 
it decidedly better for the district to vote 
a special tax to supplement other funds in 
providing surerior educational advantages. 
Nearly all trouble and dissatisfaction in re- 
gard to consolidation arises from a failure 
of the local district thus to supplement 
state and county school funds. As indica- 
tive of progress in this particular, we 
mention the fact that in 1923 eighty-four 
(84) communities levied local taxes, in 
1924 one hundred and eighteen (118), and 
in 1925 one hundred and forty-two (142). 


DEFINITE PROGRAM 


In consolidation, as in other matters of 
rural school administration, the superin- 
tendent should have a definite policy. <A 
careful study of geographical, economic and 
other conditions should be made before 
undertaking a very extensive project of 
this kind. It is the duty of educational 
leaders to create consolidation sentiment 
where it is advisable to consolidate. Wise 
superintendents and boards of education 


will exercise their own initiative, study . 


local conditions, appeal to local leaders, 
provide needed information and show 
parents and other citizens the advantages 
of larger and better schools. But they 
should not thrust consolidation upon an 
unprepared and unwilling public. 


Where practicable, it is decidedly better 
to plan a consolidation program on a 
county-wide basis. Care should be exer- 


cised that no pupil shall be too far from 
school without adequate means of public 
transportation. 


TENDENCIES 


It may be of interest to note that, 
according to a recent report, the United 
States still had 175,000 one-teacher schools, 
while Kentucky had about 6,000—a little 
more than her quota, and therefore unfavor- 
able. In the biennial period, 1920-1922, 
while the United States abolished 8,500 
one-room schools, Kentucky abolished 350, 
a better percentage than for the country at 
large. 


To build better schools, to train better 
citizens, to make a healthier, happier, 
more prosperous, more righteous,. more 
glorious Republic, is every man’s duty. 
The big program is largely one of finance. 
If school people and forward-looking citi- 
zens will so teach and talk and work as to 
sell this idea to all our people, we may find 
a favorable attitude and a strong sentiment 
for more liberal policies and the advance- 
ment of a constructive educational program 
for “Old Kentucky.”’ By engaging in this 
“biggest business,’ we may strengthen the 
temple of Democracy and prepare to 
develop those surerior ‘‘potential resources” 
with which nature’s God has blessed us. 


DEDICATIONS 


We are pleased to report a few of the 
notable events of the last month that will 
mean a great deal to rural Kentucky. 


The Western Kentucky State Normal 
School and Teachers College may well 
boast of a modern Training School Build- 
ing. It is a splendid structure of brick, 
steel, Bowling Green stone and concrete, 
four stories high and modern in every 
detail. This attractive, well-equipped 
building, on one of the picturesque spots 
of Normal Heights, was dedicated with 
impressive exercises, Friday, October 30. 


On the same date an interested group of 
patrons and friends witnessed the dedica- 
tory exercises of the ‘Model One-Teacher 
School,’’ situated in the country near 
Bowling Green. This is a substantial 
stone building of four or five rooms, heated, 
lighted and ventilated in accordance with 
modern standards, and the school of forty 
children in charge of their excellent teacher, 
Miss Ethel Clarke, is much more interesting 
than the building itself. 
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The new Rainey T. Wells Dormitory, 
for the young ladies of the Murray Normal 
School, was dedicated November 6 with 
appropriate exercise. This well-planned 
building is one of a group of new buildings 
designed for the use of this school. It is 
the last word in dormitories, attractive, 
home-like, convenient and well furnished. 


It was the pleasure of the writer to 
witness the dedication of the three build- 
ings mentioned above. Elaborate pro- 
grams were rendered, with the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Secretary of State, and 
others as speakers. 


The editor of this department was 
honored with invitations to participate in 
two other important dedicatory programs 
but was unable to attend. The new East- 
land Consolidated School, near Maysville, 
was dedicated October 25, and The Cen- 
terville Consclidated School in Bourbon 
County, on Thursday, October 29. Both 
are modern two-story brick structures, with 
furnace heat, electric lights and other con- 
veniences designed to make rural children 
just as comfortable as their city cousins. 





Man has a various nature, which 
requires a variety of occupation and dis- 
cipline for its growth. Study, medita- 
tion, society, and relaxation should be 
mixed up with his physical toils. He has 
intellect, heart, imagination, taste, as well 
as bone and muscles; and he is grieviously 
wronged when compelled to exclusive 
drudgery for bodily subsistence. Life 
should be an alternation of employments, 
so diversified as to call the whole man into 
action.—William E. Channing. 





When we stop to think that the United 
States is today the only great Nation in 
the world which has not an officer of the 
Goverment devoting himself to education, 
itseems to me that the question of whether 
we should have a Secretary of Education 
in the Cabinet answers itself. With a 
country so needful of the extension of 
educational advantages, there are few more 
urgent necessities than that the Federal 
Goverment should work with the states 
along educational lines. Almost every 
question has two sides, but this, it seems 
to me, has only one-—Edward W. Bok. 











Attractive ~ 
Inside and Out 


“The rooms are the most pleasant of any 
in the township, and the finish of the in- 
terior, and the light coming in all along 
the side of the rooms, makes them so 
cheerful that the teachers who were 
moved from the large buildings congratu- 
late themselves.’ — Delaware Township 
School Board, Marlton, N. J. 


Circle A Portable Schools, built in com- 
pleted sections at our factories, have all 
exterior and interior finish already ap- 
plied, with wall board and wood trim. 
Door sections and window sections have 
walls and doors already hung, with all 
hardware in place. Hence a Circle A 
School can be erected in from -five days 
to two weeks, dependent on size. They 
conform to state requirements for health 
and safety. 


Send for a fully illustrated catalogue 
for present or future reference. You 
should know about Circle A Schools. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
606 South 25th Street Newcastle, Indiana 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Sectional and Portable 
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Department of County Superintendents 


L. L. RUDOLPH, EDITOR 


The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section in the K. E. A. Journal! 
ts that the work of the superintendents be strengthened and be made to fit more logically into a general program 
for the improvement of Education in the State. Just how well the section performs that function will depend 
upon the use we make , i it as a clearing-house for the best ideas and practices of the day. It ts intended that 


this section be entirely 


mocratic. It ts hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 


and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State-—Editor. 





THE District LIBRARY 


The rural district library is an instity 
tion that has been fostered for many 
years. That it has been of inestimable 
value can not be questioned. That it has 
fallen far short of its possibilities is equally 
true. The county superintendent can do 
more to improve the service of these 
libraries than any other person. He can 
do this by seeing that proper selections 
are made, that the books are cared for 
and that the maximum use is made of 
them. 


The plan being used whereby district 
funds are put into a county fund for the 
purchase of circulating libraries seems to 


be a good one. In that way the county 
superintendent can see that proper selec- 
tions are made, can see that books are 
cared for- between terms, and can see that 
a maximum use is made of them by shift- 
ing sets as soon as new material is needed. 
This system also provides an excellent 
opportunity to encourage reading by check- 
ing up on reading done in the various 
schools and setting definite reading goals. 


Knox County LIBRARY PROJECT 


A unique library project is being worked 
out by Supt. W. W. Evans in Knox 
County. It is described as follows in the 
“Mountain Advocate’ published at Bar- 
bourville, October 16, 1925. “A dis- 
trict has a box supper, pie supper, or 
something of that kind; the proceeds of 
same being turned over to the county 
superintendent. A portion of the money 
raised is given to the Orphans home of 
the Kentucky Children’s Home Society, 
the remainder is spent for books suitable 
for all grades. If the sum raised by the 
district is in excess of $20.00 a .two-section 


library is sent to the school; if less than 
$20.00, a one-section is sent. A box has 
been provided for each section of books. 
The box, when filled with books, bears 
the name of the district establishing same. 
When a section is sent to a school the 
teacher keeps a complete record of the 
students reading and the books read. All 
students in the fourth grade and above 
reading 10 books, and after writing a briet 
sketch of the books read, are given a cer- 
tificate of honor by the Knox County 
Board of Education. After a school has 
read one section of books, that section is 
taken up and exchanged with another 
school for a different section. 


Following is a list of the books found 
in one section of the libraries: 


Reynard the Fox. 

Our Birds and their Nestlings. 

DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe Retold. 

Adventures of a Country Boy. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 

Sailing the Seas. 

Our Common Friends and Foes. 

Four American Pioneers. 

Hannah of Kentucky. 

Makers of Our Nation. 

Four American Naval Heroes. 

Four Great Americans. 

America First. 

Mary of Plymouth. 

Famous Men of Middle Ages. 

The Foods We Eat. 

Animal Folk Tales. 

Nature Studies of the Farm. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Bunyan’s Dream Story. 

Carpenter’s Geographical Readers. 

Other sections contain books very much like the 
foregoing list, though all are different. 

Libraries have been delivered to the following 
schools: 

Swan Pond—C. A. Hembree and Gertrude 
McKnight, teachers. 

Baileys—Taylor Jarvis and Sallie Frederick, 
teachers. 

Davis Bend—A. B. Hembree, teacher. 

King—Oro Shelton, teacher. 

Flat Lick—Marie Jackson, teacher. 
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étxts EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 10ca 
set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No work-- 
just fun. 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 94, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Old Flat Lick—Amanda Hammons and Lois 
Walker, teachers. 

Heidrick—Jesse Mays, Wm. Martin, Hazel 
Jones, teachers. 

Sinking Valley—W. D. Martin, Lester Jackson, 
teachers. ; 

Ketchen—Dan Cobb, teacher. 

Stony Fork—Unis Foley, teacher. 

Knox Fork—Mint Powell, teacher. 

Goodin Creek—Della Hall, teacher. 

Requisitions are in from the following schools 
and deliveries will be made within the next few 
days: 

Indian Creek—W. H. Pope, teacher. 

Pine Grove—H. C. Miracle and Mary King, 
teachers, 


All libraries become the property of the 
County Board of Education and are col- 
lected at the close of the school term and 
distributed again at the beginning of the 
next term.” 


News ITEMS 


Hart County Teachers are organized 
and have a meeting at the county seat 
once per month. Each district has a 
community organization. These organi- 
zations have outlined a definite program 
of work to be accomplished this year. 


Supt. J. W. Dillehay of McLean County 
is working the second year on a rural 
school standardization project. A strong 
campaign is also being made for better 
attendance. 


All the superintendents in Western 
Kentucky will be interested to note that 
Supt. William McAndrews of Chicago 
will deliver an address at the First Dis- 
trict Educational Association at Paducah 
on Friday after Thanksgiving. All who 
heard Supt. McAndrews at the K. E. A. 
last spring were delighted with his address. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL COSTS 


In his report Superintendent McAndrew 
emphasizes that ‘‘the.value of wages is 
measured by what they will buy. From 
1914 to the date of our salary report, the 
value of wages went down until in Febru- 
ary, 1925, it costs $175 to buy what $100 
bought in 1914.”—Exchange. 








Now You Need 
Not Say You 
Cannot Afford 


the Best 


Encyclopaedia 


The New 
Popular-Priced Edition 
of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Now you may choose between the regular 
25-volume edition of THE New INTERNATION- 
AL and a new 13-volume edition identical in 
every way with the regular edition except for 
carefully planned economies in manufacture 
that make it possible to offer the new edition 
at an amazingly low figure. 


Made by Americans for Americans 


with a full appreciation of America’s interests 
and needs—an understanding of the Ameri- 
can viewpoint that can not be expected in 
any foreign encyclopaedia. That is why you 
may be sure of unfailing satisfaction when- 
ever you consult THe New INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

The American Library Association says: 
“This is the best encyclopaedia for ready 
reference.”’ 


FREE 64-Page Booklet 


with specimen pages, illustrations, etc., and 
full information about the regular 25-volume 
edition and also the new Poputar-PRICED 
Epition in 13 volumes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 


93 LINDEN ST., EAST, P. O. Box No. 1848 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your free 64- 


| page booklet and full information about The New 
nternational Encyclopaedia and the new Popular- 
Priced Edition. Ky. 1125 a 
NAME 
POSITION | 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE. 
For school x( ) 
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Department of Elementary Education 


A. P. TAYLOR, EDITOR 


It is our desire to make this department helpful to elementary teachers of the State. 


For this 


purpose we ask the teachers of the State to lend their aid by describing some methods, projects or 
teaching situations which have been helpful. Such material will be given space in this depart- 


ment,—Editor. 


THE SHORTER ELEMENTARY 
COURSE 


Extracts from Bulletin of the Elementary 
School Principals, by C. A. Ives, Dean of 
the College of Education; Louisiana State 
University. 


“In America we have tried varying 
lengths for the elementary school, because: 
in our country education began locally in 
a small way and without professional or 
scientific guidance. The practice of each 
locality or section was made to conform 
to local conceits without any well defined 
program. In the successive changes, how- 
ever, there grew up a generally accepted 
length of ‘eight years for the elementary 
school. Seven states, namely, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Texas and a few 
centers in other states use a seven-year 
elementary school. The most notable ex- 
ample of the latter is Kansas City, Missouri, 
where the 7—4 system has been used since 
1867.” 


“Cubberly says, ‘Sometimes we found a 
three-year high school super-imposed on 
anywhere from a six to a nine-year ele- 
mentary course of study, and sometimes a 
four-year school super-imposed on schools 
of varying length below. In time the 
nine-year elementary school became general 
in the New England States, the seven-year 
elementary school in the Southern States, 
and the eight-year elementary school 
elsewhere.’ 


“Until in comparatively recent times, 
the evolutionary process of our educational 
development has not proceeded under the 
guidance of professional advice or in 
accordance with a scientific spirit. During 
the last thirty years we have moved 
forward rapidly in building school houses, 
‘training teachers, lengthening the school 
‘term, financing schools, and applying 


scientific thinking and planning to school 
organization and procedure.” 


“‘As soon as we arrived at this stage we 
began to have misgivings about the length 
of time we were taking to put our children 
in possession of the fundamental tool 
subjects. Agitation has been going on 
for thirty years and some changes have 
resulted, but custom and habit, as in all 
human concerns, have been powerful forces, 
working for a continuance of the old-time 
situation. The thing we appropriated or 
evolved has had us in its grip. School 
systems accepting the junior high schoo] 
subscribe by that act to the shorter ele- 
mentary program, but correspondingly in- 
crease the secondary school as if there 
were something sacred in having twelve 
years below college.” 


As early as 1892, this subject was dis- 
cussed by committees of the N. E. A., and 
has been since that time. 


“Along with the test and measurement 
movements we have another field of study 
and investigation—child study, with special 
emphasis upon the characteristics of adoles- 
cence. These movements have divided 
attention with the earlier one which dealt 
with the curriculum and the organization 
of the elementary and secondary school. 
For two decades these have been the 
major themes in the scientific study of 
education.” 


“It is fortunate that these movements 
have been concurrent, for each has some- 
thing to contribute to the other. Our 
thinking thus buttressed should lead to 
more valid conclusions. Tests and 
measures give us opportunities to secure 
data, subject to a reasonable degree of 
exactness and available for investigations 
hitherto comparatively untouched. To 
appreciate this fact think, for instance, of 
what handicaps to the scientific study of 
education we should suffer if deprived of 
everything concerned with intelligence 
tests. These have brought a ‘tool of 
tremendous significance to problems of 
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organization and instruction. We have 
because of them more than surmises, or 
guesses or hopotheses in appraising mental 
characteristics and attainments at the 
different levels of development. The light 
shed on mental traits will be of tremendous 
aid in reaching right conclusions as to 
school organization, curricular needs, and 
teaching processes.” 


“The eight- or nine-year elementary 
course was more defensible fifty or seventy- 
five years ago than today. The average 
amount of education in the nation in 
1850 was 450 days, or 22 months, 10 days. 
This today would bring a child through 
the first term of the third grade. In 
1916 the average amount of education was 
1192 days or 59 months, 12 days, enough 
to complete the sixth grade and half of the 
seventh.” 


“Assuming that we are able to do more 
in less time because of longer sessions, 
modern texts, trained teachers, supervisors 
and superintendents and good buildings 
and equipment, the opinion may yet be 
held that the complex social and economic 
order of today calls for additional training 
in proportion to improved facilities—that 
conditions in the world all the while call 
for ever-increasing knowledge and skill for 
each successive period. That proposition 
will be admitted, but to us it does not 
validate the lengthened elementary pro- 
gram. On the contrary it demands the 
richer content and the wider view of 
secondary education and that type of 
education should be made available to 
larger numbers by being taken up at the 
age of 12 or 13.” 


The writer from whom these paragraphs 
have been taken proposes to make an ex- 
tended investigation toascertain the follow- 
ing facts: 


1. How do the achievements in high 
school compare as between students from 
the seven- and eight-year elementary 
schools? 


2. How do the achievements in college 
compare as between students from 7-4 
and 8-4 schools? 


3. How much time, if any, is saved 
by means of the 7—4 school? 


4. How does the cost compare? 


5. Which system has the greatest 
holding power, and is therefore giving 
secondary education to the greatest 
number? 


Data on the questions above are at hand 
from a limited number of schools of the 
two types mentioned. In order for the 
findings to be decisive or convincing the 
research must continue over a term of 
years and include a larger number of 
pupils. 


This discussion of “‘The Shorter Ele- 
mentary Course’”’ suggests another situation 
which exists in every elementary school in 
the State, and which can be used to the 
direct advantage of from 3 to 8 per cent 
of all elementary pupils in our schools, and 
to the indirect advantage of the remaining 
ones. 


There are in our elementary school 
pupils from 3 to 8 per cent who can 
profitably shorten the elementary course 
from one-half year to 2 years, even under 
the present organizations 8-4, or 6-2-4, 
or 6-3-3. 


The finding of such pupils, and giving 
them one or more extra promotions may 
seem somewhat radical to the ultra-con- 
servative educators. The fact that such a 
thing has been done, with results exceeding 
expectations is conclusive proof that it 
can be done again. 


A detailed recital of the plan and pro- 
cedure used in one school system (in the 
elementary grades), might be of interest 
to some: This school is organized under 
the 6-2-4 plan. All children in the first 
six grades were given standard mental tests, 
suitable to their school experiences. Com- 
putation of each pupil’s intelligence quotient 
was made and the same recorded. The 
teacher’s estimate of the mentality of each 
pupil was secured and recorded as: Low, 
Average, Above Average. Those pupils 
whose mental test result showed them 
well above the average, were given achieve- 
ment tests in arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
etc. Out of these so tested, the ones 
making above the median score of the 
group next above, were given an extra 
promotion immediately following the test- 
ing program, which was about the middle 
of the semester. 
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The number so promoted was 5 per cent 
of the student body. A follow-up ques- 
tionnaire two years later showed that 95 
per cent of those who received an extra 
promotion were among the highest one- 
third of their class. Practically all who 
failed to make good had a record of 
absence caused by sickness or other 
unavoidable causes. 


Results may be summarized as follows: 
ist. Five per cent of the pupils particular 
system of schools saved one-half year each, 
which at end of their school career would 
mean one-half year’s wage or salary. 2nd. 
Those receiving the extra promotion were 
saved from habits of idleness by being in 
a group, which challenged their best effort. 
3rd. The group remaining can be given 
work, more nearly according to their 
ability. 4th. Those whose test shows them 
much below the average in mentality and 
achievement can be found and removed 
from their regular group and placed in a 
special room or class for retarded pupils. 
5th. By moving these pupils on and out 
one-half year sooner one-fortieth of the 
teaching cost for one term is saved. 


The dire results usually predicted, from 
missing a half-year’s instruction, does not 
come, if the proper care has been taken in 
making the selection. 


The pupils of this highly selected group 
are able to go back and pick up for them- 
selves the missing threads as they are 
needed in their more advanced work in the 
same subject. 





The only song book adopted for 
Kentucky Schools! 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


























Contains Songs for All Grades. 


Single Copies by Mail, 20 cents. 
Contract Price, 15 cents a copy. 


Order from State depositor: 
Central School Supply Co., [aaleciite, Ky. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


430 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 




















SERVICE AND INSPIRATION 


If Practical Drawing Books and materials are in 
the hands of your pupils, you are entitled to receive 
our free Monthly Lesson tlines. 

These outlines not only assist you to present Draw- 
ing in a successful manner, but they enable you to 
correlate Drawing and the other subjects you teach in 
such a way as to enrich them all. 

Ask your Superintendent to send for the form used 
in requisitioning outlines appropriate to every grade. 


—We Sell Supplies and Aids of Worth and Economy— 
Send for Our New Catalog 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1512-16 S. Wabash Ave. Box 1069 
CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS 











A man’s education must be mainly his 
own work. He may be helped or he may 
be embarrassed greatly by his environ- 
ment; but neither books, nor teacher, nor 
apparatus, nor other surrounding condi- 
ditions of any kind will be of any avail 
unless he himself furnish the energizing 
spirit which shall put them to account. A 
mind is not molded as an earthen vessel is 
fashioned by the hand of the potter. It molds 
itself by virtue of an inherent force which 
makes for symmetry or for deformity ac- 
cording to the direction given it by con- 
sciousness and will. Libraries, universi- 
ties, museums, and foreign travel are power- 
ful auxiliaries to a man who is determined 
to be educated; but he will find them of no 
avail if he makes them anything more than 
secondary instrumentalities in the work. 
On the other hand, no lack of such advant- 
ages will prevent a man from securing a 
valuable education who is resolved to 
educate himself—F. A. P. BARNARD. 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. TAYLOR, EDITOR . 


Teaching English in High School, by 
Russell A. Sharp, Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1924, 162 pp., price 96 cents. 


“Teaching English in High Schools’’, by 
Russell A. Sharp, is one of the most prac- 
ticable helps available to teachers of Eng- 
lish. It is full of valuable suggestions. 
First, the author lists what he terms as 
necessary qualifications for a teacher of 
English. He thinks an English teacher 
should have: (1) At least two years of 
high school Latin. (2) A background in 
history and civics. (3) A well-balanced 
study of literature and composition. (4) 
A knowledge of educational theory and 
practice. (5) A store of information. (6) 
A tendency to be human. He states that 
there are two kinds of discipline, explaining 
that absolute quietude is more easily ob- 
tained than an orderly, half-relaxed atti- 
tude on the part of the children. 


The author points out that there must 
be two distinct sets of objectives for high 
school English work, one for composition, 
and one for literature. He gives four 
objectives for each set. Then he takes 
up the course of study, calls our attention 
to the fact that one year of required Eng- 
lish has been taken out of our schools and 
remarks that we must be prepared for the 
challenge to the third. A very good ar- 
rangement of classics for the high school 
course is given. The teacher is urged to 
develop self-expression in the child. A 
method is suggested for aiding the timid 
child to recite and express himself. In 
teaching the classics, Mr. Sharp says, the 
assignments should not be a certain num- 
ber of pages, but a certain definite thing to 
accomplish. Examinations should be well 
planned and the review carefully directed. 
Memory work should not often be com- 
pulsory but extra credit might be offered 
for memory work done. The author starts 
his discussion of the problems in teaching 
composition by showing that the compo- 
sition teacher is handicapped on account 
of the number in her classes. He goes on 
to show the present position of formal 
grammar and the recent emphasis on oral 
composition.: He gives mainly, helpful sug- 


gestions in regard to improving form and 
content in written composition. Children 
should be asked to write about things that 
interest them. We must be concrete and 
not rely upon abstractions. Both oral and 
silent reading with drills and experimental 
work find their place in the course of 
composition. Spelling of words likely to 
be used is advised. 


The author discusses the illusionary idea 
that children should be segregated accord- 
ing to vocational interests and shows the 
futility of such a scheme. 


The lecture method is disposed of with- 
out question, but the class club is approved 
and explained. The school paper is con- 
sidered a valuable asset. Several other 
projects are mentioned and commented 
upon. Material is classified for collateral 
reading and an outline is given on ‘‘How 
To Write A Book Report.” 


In closing, Mr. Sharp discusses the 
second job of the teacher in her extra- 
curricular activities. The English teacher 
seems to get more than her share of such 
work as coaching for plays, debates, etc., 
overseeing school publications and organ- 
izations, and planning social activities. He 
shows that the teacher must use her own 
initiative and meet her individual problems 
loyally and tactfully. It would be a great 
thing if every teacher of English would 
read ‘‘The Teaching of English in High 
Schools.” 


Educational Supervision, by Charles 
Edgar Scott, Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 


‘Educational Supervision” isa clear, defi- 
nite and concise statement of the under- 
lying principles and guiding aims of super- 
vision. After setting forth the evolution 
of supervision the author begins the devel- 
opment of such fundamental principles as: 
that method, device and technique are as 
fundamental to supervision as they are to 
teaching; that proper supervision demands 
the use of “democratic” or‘‘co-operative”’ 
methods made impersonal and _ unbiased 
as nearly as possible, by means of the use 
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BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


among its students. Short courses 
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Courses by correspondence 
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of a variety of devices and the acquisition 
of special technique to make their use 
effective. 


A very definite statement defining the 
field that supervision should cover in order 
to be effective is made. Ifthe supervisor— 
or supervisors—is not an expert, and does 
not function in supervision of instruction, 
administration of tests and measurements, 
and vocational and educational guidance, 
the full aim of supervision is not realized. 
This is in accord with the most progressive 
thought on this subject. In addition, the 
supervisor must have the tact and per- 
sonality to put the program as outline 
into the hands of the classroom teachers 
and secure their co-operation in its exe- 
cution to realization. 


On the whole, the work has made 
a definite contribution to the educational 
field in that it has given the fundamental 
principles of supervision in a clearer and 
more concise form than any other book 
on the subject I have yet read, and it has 
made a clear distinction between super- 
vision and administration. 


Personality and Social Adjustment, 
by Ernest R. Groves, Longsman, Green 
and Company, 1923, 296 pp. 


The object of this book is to acquaint 
the reader with the latest and most useful 
contributions made to the knowledge of 
human behavior, especially in its social 
aspect, by the sciences of biology, physi- 
ology, psychology, psychiatry, and sociol- 
ogy, and to show how this knowledge can 
be made useful in the training of children 
in the home and in the school. It might 


well be termed educational social psychol- 
ogy. The book is even more valuable to 
parents than to teachers, since much mental 
hygiene would be unnecessary if parents 
would make use of the knowledge herein 
revealed. 


This is a very useful and thought- 
provoking book. Its style is very read- 
able; it is scientific without being extremely 
technical. 


Elements of Commercial Law, by 
Charles B. Cole, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1925. 


“Elements of Commercial Law’”’ is written 
for the layman and from the layman's 
viewpoint. Its purpose is to inform the 
layman how he may avoid litigation rather 
than to evade the law or to defend himself 
in litigation. ‘To live peaceably with all 
men,” is a worthy ideal which the author 
sets up. More and more we are coming 
to realize that the every-day man needs 
every-day facts about law to protect him 
in his every-day affairs. 


The plan of the book is excellent. Start- 
ing out with a table of contents the author 
states the topic headings in the order of 
their presentation without any idea of 
giving a summary. It is merely a guide 
and not an excuse for not reading the 
chapter. The book is divided into seven 
parts: (1) What law is. (2) Property. 
(3) Contracts. (4) Particular contracts. 
(5) Sameas 4. (6) Business organization, 
and (7) Supplementary chapters on inter- 
est and usury, suretyship and guaranty, 
proceedings in bankruptcy, torts, the trust 
problem, unfair competition, and substi- 
tutes for litigation. In addition to these 
divisions there is a complete bibliography, 
which writers of high school text books 
have frequently overlooked, and an appen- 
dix listing extra problems, giving legal 
forms, a comparison of state laws, which 
had never before been treated in a high 
school text, and a comprehensive list of 
words and terms. 


As a high school text book or as a guide 
for the general layman this volume is a 
decided step forward in the subject of 
Commercial Law. 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


‘THE Little Giant has 

been tested by contin- 
uous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved to 
be efficient in all respects, 
noiseless, dustless, simple 
and swift in its operation. It 
is guaranteed toclean black- 
board erasers to your entire 
satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operat- 
ed by a Universal motor, 
adapted to all electric cur- 
rents; it is provided with 
nine feet of Underwriters’ 
lamp cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp _ socket. 
Strongly made of malleable 
ce ag SS: = 
° weight is but eight pounds 
Price, $32.50 and it can be shipped by 
The Little Giant is a modern hygi- P@rcel Post. 
enic device that should be in every 
school. Put this accepted aristo- Address Dept. R 
crat of blackboard eraser cleaners JAMES LYNN CO. 
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guarantee of satisfaction. 
THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


Teachers’ Books— 


Practical Teaching . . *§$2 


LarGE Prosgects IN GEOGRAPHY 
By C. A. McMurry 
George Peabody College 
Detailed methods and lesson plans 
for using the large project or type 
study ° 


to work in your school under our 14 £, Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Extra-curricular Activities 
in the High School . . $2 


By C. R. Foster, Supt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Opportune suggestions and plans for 
progressive high school programs 


College Geometry . . . $4 


By N. Altshiller-Court 
University of Oklahoma 


A practical and useful course for 
high school teachers of mathematics 


*These prices subject to usual discount 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND aos VIRGINIA 











— LIPPINCOTT 











LEFFERTS—OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


A geographic reader for early grammar 
grades that takes the pupil on a personal trip 
throughout the country—written in the story 
element in which children live and enjoy... $1.20 


LEFFERTS—OUR COUNTRY’S LEADERS 


Stands pretty nearly alone in its capacity 
for stirring pupils to enthusiasm for history... $1.05 


HALE—LIPPINCOTT’S SILENT READER 


A nature study reader for primary grades 
which will develop ability to read rapid] 
for specific facts, to understand what is on | 
to organize material, etc. $0. 





WATKINS—SILENT READING FOR BE- 
GINNERS 


A brand new Silent Reading for little folks 
adapted to the age level of thechild. Schools 
will find here material for applying the best 
modern theory anda practical extension of 
the author’s HOW TEACH SILENT 
READING TO BEGINNERS $0. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


227 S. 6th Street 2126 Prairie Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











George Peabody 
College 


FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


WINTER QUARTER 
January 1— March 19 


An institution devoting its en- 
tire facilities to the higher train- 
ing of educational leaders. Of- 


fering work leading to the B. S., 
M. A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


If interested, write for catalog. 








—————————— 
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Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 

Properly Equipped School. They 

Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 


They Are Made Only by the 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


OO Note Sheets antl 00 
Envelopes Printed with 
crate and Address 


‘OU will be in med with 

this attractive, individual 
stationery. It is printed in an 
excellent manner and is guar- 
anteed by one of the largest 
printing concerns in the coun- 
try. hey stationery is ideal for 
ly appropriate 








eye and i: 
or Christmas or oirthday 4 puaenie. 





Sold by the 
CEN TRAL SCHOOL ped.cnetey hen Vapor oa te een phy hed ranger sents 
SUPPLY CO. ¥i'00. "Aaaitional single sheets per 200, 306; per 400,1.00°° "= 


Send all remittances with order, checks or P. O. money orders 
ceptable. Write name and address plainly. of ~ 


THE STANDARD PRINTING. COMPANY 
OEPARTMENT KE LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 
To Members of the K. E. A: 

Officers of the Kentucky Educational Association seek only clean and reliable 
advertising for the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Nothing of a ‘‘fake”’ 
nature will be accepted so far as we are able to censure applications for space. 
The advertiser makes possible this publication and is entitled to a fair con- 
sideration by our members when inthe market for the products advertised 
herein. Our members are therefore urged to give preference to those who 
use these pages for advertising purposes, and, are requested to mention the 
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Morehead State 
Normal School 


Morehead, Kentucky 
SESSION OF 1925-26 


Second Semester Opens January 25 


All courses give standard credit of 
college or high school rank. 

Courses are given leading to all 
grades of certificates valid to teach 
anywhere in Kentucky. 

Expenses are low. 

Excellent opportunities are afforded 
for high grade work under a well 
trained faculty. 


For particulars, address 


F. C. BUTTON, President 








Coiored Chalks 
tor the Special Days 


VERY classroom uses dramatization. 
Sometimes it is only a story from a 
reader. Then again it may be a long play 


Do you know that the most attractive 
settings can be made by your pupils? 
Simply tack up big sheets of wrapping 
paper. Outline the drawings with GOLD 
MEDAL White Chalk Crayons and fill in 
the solid parts with GOLD MEDAL Col- 
ored Chalk Crayons or Lecturers’ Colored 
Chalks. 

Send for the ART SERVICE BUREAU 


Outline which suggests projects for 
art work in each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH ( Co, 


41 East 42™ Street 











Overworked Teachers!! 
AVOID MISDIRECTED EFFORT 
YOU will find a very important message in 


‘HOW TO STUDY’”’ 


A Hand-Book of Practical Hints on the Technique of Effective Study by WILLIAM ALLAN BROOKS 
A GUIDE containing hundreds of practical hints and short cuts in the economy of learning, to assist teachers 
and students in securing MAXIMUM SCHOLASTIC RESULTS at a minimum cost of time, energy and fatigue. 
BASED on well established principles of educational psychology, it will save the teacher as well as the student 


a great deal of misdirected labor, worry and fatigue. 


Some of the Topics Covered 


The Technique of Effective Study. 

Brain and Digestion in Relation. to Study. 
How to Study Modern Languages. 

How to Study Literature. 

How to Study Science. 

Developing Concentration and Efficiency. 


Examinations and Lecture Notes. 

The Athlete and His Studies. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of Commits 
Why College, and After College, What? 
Ete., Ete., Ete., Etc., Ete., Ecc. 








Why You Need This Guide 


“It is safe to say that failure to guide and direct study is the weak point in the whole piecotionnt machine.’ 
—Prof. G. hipple, U. of ae om. 
‘*Misdirected labor, though honest and well intentioned, may lead to naught. Amongthe most important things 
for the student to learn is how to study. Without a knowledge of this his labor may be largely in vain. 
—Prof. G. F. Swain, M. I. T. 
“To students and teachers who have never learnt how to study, work is very often a chastisement, a 


tion and an insuperable obstacle to contentment.’ —Pro. - Inglis, Harvard University. 
‘‘Academic psychology with its highly productive resources gladly owes to these students the obligation of giv- 
ing all it can to make this learning Process easier, more pleasant and more productive’. 

— Prof. G. V. N. Dearborn. 


You Need This Intelligent Assistance 


AMERICAN!ISTUDENT PUBLISHERS, 
CLIP i 22 West 43rd St., New York. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘How to Study”’ for which I enclose $1.00 cash; 


oe, BOREL. $1.10 check 
TODAY Name 


Address 
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Renew Membership Now 


To Members of the Kentucky Education Assoctation : 

Every one interested in the K. E. A. should renew membership in the or- 
ganization at once. A prompt renewal will insure the receipt of all numbers of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, the official monthly publication of the Asso- 
ciation. Superintendents and principals are requested to assist in securing ‘‘A 
Complete Enlistment of the Profession’ by urging a prompt renewal of old 
members and the application for new ones. 

- For the convenience of those who prefer to pay membership dues later, 
a “‘Time Bank Check” is attached to application form. Both the form and 
check should be filled out in applicant’s handwriting and mailed to Kentucky 
Education Association, 320 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. This check will 
positively not be presented for payment until date indicated thereon by appli- 








cant. 
R. E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 
ENROLLMENT BLANK 
Date 192 

Name 
P<. Street 











Credit my membership to county of 





My educational position is 


NOTE: It ts understood that 50 cents of membership fee is to pay for the Kentucky School Journal, 
official organ of the Association. Annual Membership fee $1.50. 


SLOGAN: EVERY TEACHER A MEMBER 





*Write here date you wish to pay 
(any time before March 31). 


Write here name of Bank or Trust Company st City 
Address of Bank 


Pay to the Order of the Kentucky Education Association 
ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF ($1.50) 


Signature here 





*This is a check on your own bank and will not be cashed before the date given above. It is given in 
payment of dues for the present school year, including a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL. 

















Be 
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Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


“An Institution with a Soul’’ 





Second Term Opens February 1, 1926 


ESTABLISHED BY THE STATE OF KENTUCKY FOR THE PREPARA- 
TION OF TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS, 
BOTH RURAL AND CITY 


Free Tuition 


Faculty composed of College and University Trained Teachers; nearly 
3,000 students enrolled last year. 

Standard College Courses leading to A. B. and B.S. degrees. Recog- 
nized by leading Colleges and Universities in America. 

















Administration Building. 


The Training of Efficient Teachers. 

EMPHASIZES: Vocational Courses for Teachers of Agriculture and Home Economics. 
Extension and Correspondence Work for Teachers in Service. 
Physical Education and Athletic Sports to train for Coaching Work, 
for both men and women. 
Preparing Teachers of Public School Music, Piano and Voice. 
Strong Courses in Manual Arts Preparing for Supervision Work. 


Expenses Very Low 


Modern, well supervised Home for Girls, splendid moral] and religious 
atmosphere. 

Send for copies of the recent issue of Teachers College Heights and the 
new Catalog. They will give full information concerning everything. 
Mailed free on application. 


Address, 


H. H. CHERRY, President 


BOWLING GREEN KENTUCKY 
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BUY FROM HOME FOLKS! 








WHY? 


This is a Kentucky Company, 
composed entirely of Kentuckians, 
serving only the State of Kentucky. 





We sell quality products, make 
fair prices and stand back of our 
goods. 


Wecarry a large supply of school 
furniture and supplies in stock and, 
therefore, can give you the best 
possible service. 


We pay taxes on this stock—a 
portion of which finds its way into 
the school fund. 


We are for BETTER KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOLS. 





We Want Your Business. 





CENTRAL ScHoot Suppty Go. 
311-313 W. Main St. 


(Incorporated) 











Louisville, Ky. 





























